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“NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR TO NORTH CAROLINA. 

The reception of the party from Washington at the 

nective stages on their route, have been character- 
a by such evidences of respect for the chief of the 
nation as must have been truly gratifying. At Rich- 
’ ond ‘the reception was Virginian without reserve— 
nnd Raleigh, North Carolina received the first of her 
sous that has been elevated to the presidency, with the 
hearty cordiality which such an oceasion was calcu- 
Jated to inspire. ‘ , ; 

The party were met at k ranklin by a deputation of 
thirteen from the city of Raleigh, with a tender of the 
hospitalities of the state. Every stopping place on 
the route was crowded, cheering the visitors. A 
military parade and procession awaited their landing 
from the cars—and the Old North state was ‘“‘at home” 
on the occasion, wide awake. I[t was truly a gala- 
day and splendid night at Raleigh. 











Sawra Anna’s Pass. Since the denial of the Union 
that President Po.k gave any pass to Santa Anna to 
enter Vera Cruz, the opposition Journals assert that 
the order to allow him to pass emanated not directly 
from the president, but from the department. The quo- 
tation which the Union inserts from Prest. Polk’s an- 
nual message to congress, in reference to the subject 
clearly implies that the president considered it to be his 
best policy, if not his duty, to aliow Santa Anna to re- 
turn to Mexico,and there can be nodoubt of his having 
encouraged him to do so, and of course would afford 
him every facility to effect the object. 

The Richmond Enquirer, in a leading editorial, con- 
siders the allowing of Santa Annas return to have been 
a capital stroke of policy on the part of the president, 
ina view of its having had the effect of giving to the 
Mexican army the very worst commander that they 
could have obtained. ‘This by the way, is not exact- 
ly so complimentary to our army as should have been 
expected from the Enquirer, as it implies of course 
that their victories were attributable in a great degree 
tothe defective character of the Mexican comman- 
der, 

The editor of the New York Sun, has been for 
some months past in Mexico. The New York Mir- 
tor, intimates that he had had a secret mission from 
President Polk to negoviate for peace. Jt was an- 
hounced some time since that he had been arrested 
and confined in Mexico. The Sun denies that he 
Was engaged in any agency from government of the 
kind, and says he was engaged in a sepecniation con- 
nected with the gold mines. Whatever was his ob- 


ject, itis stated that he did not succeed. 


JOURNAL 
Ranks or Pursers—Official—-General Order. 
Pursers of more than twelve years will rank with 


Commanders. Pursers of less than twelve years, with 
lieutenants. 


NAVY 


Dome : j 
Pursers will rank with surgeons according to date 
of commission. 


The arrival the first United States ship of the line 
at Havana, produced quite a sensation,—and her offi- 
cers were the lions of the day. The French admi- 
rals English consuls—Spanish officers and citizens 
and Spanish and American ladies,—crowded the ship 
day after day; dancing and walking was enjoyed ac- 
co.dingly. The letter adds—*] think no ship could 
be in more superb order than she was while in Hay- 
ana.” 

The sloop-of-war Jamestown, recently returned from 
Ireland, is to be immediately fitted for service on the 
coast of Africa, commanded by Capt. Bolton. 

The frigate Brandywine is at anchor at Portsmouth, 
Va., ready for officers and crew. 
| A board of naval engineers is now in session at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the examination of the candidates 
for admission, and for assistance, for promotion in the 
engineer corps. Members—Charles H. Haswell, en- 
gineer in chief; John Farron, jr., and Wm. P. Wil- 
liamson, chief engineers. Nor. Beacon. 

The Princeton.—Two of the boilers bunlt at the 
Allaire foundry, New York, for the United States 
steamship Princeton arrived atthe navy yard on Thurs- 
day, in the schooner Rough and Rady, and were land- 
ed on the pier the same day. This vessel also brought 
four 68-pounders, one of which is to be placed in the 
bow of the Princeton. The third boiler is expected 
to arrive in a day or two.—Phil. Ledger, Saturday. 
| <A Mediterrauean squadron. The frigate United 
| States now on the coast of Africa, it is said, is to pro- 
| ceed to the Mediterranean, where we have not had a 
|public ship for a long time. Com. Read is to have 
command of a squadron for that station. 
| Brazil Squadron—Rio dates to 19th April says the 
| whale ship Sarah Esther, from Norfolk, for the Pacif- 

ic ocean had been seized by the Brazilian government 
who were discharging her cargo. The cause of her 
seizure was, that she had put into Rio Grande and 











sold a little oil to pay charges. 

The Unitea States store ship Southampton, from | 
Norfolk, had arrived—all well, and was to sail on | 
the 20th March, for California. 

The U. 8. ship Columbia, Com. Rousseau, was in | 
| port—all well, expected to leave for the U. States in 
August or September. 

The U.S. brig Bainbridge, Capt. Wilkinson, sailed | 
on the 17th ol April on a cruise. 

Navat.—The Norfolk Beacon of Tuesday says:— } 
Com. Ar Carzssy Jones, it is stated, is to be ordered | 
to the command of the Pacific squadron, in place of | 
Com. Shubrick, relieved at his own request. Com. 
J.is expected to hoist his pennant here on board the 
Ohio. Itis not yet known whois to command the 
Brazilian squadron. Kumor names Com. Morgan. 

We understand that Com. Kearney is ordered to | 
the command of the Gosport Navy Yard, in place of | 
Com. Skinner, appointed the chief of the Bureau of | 
Construction, equipment and repairs. 

The Flirt, U. S. schooner, Lieut. Palmer, went to| 
sea from Norfolk on the 24th ult. 

Ifrican Squadron. ‘The U.S. frigate United States | 
Com. Read, was at Morovia previous to April 18. 











ton on the 29th April. The board consisted of Com- 
modores John Downs and Daniel Turner, U. S. navy 
Col. James Gadsden, of S. C., a distinguished engi- 
neer, Geo. R. Baldwin, esq., of Mass., and Sam. M. 
Pook, U. S. naval constructor. 


Dry Dock at Brooklyn.—The corner-stone of the U. 
States dry dock at Brooklyn was laid on Wednesday 
by Commodore Smith, chief of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, The stone was laid without ceremony, 
in the presence of the officers of the yard and dock, 
and bears only the plain inscription of the present 
year, (1847.) 


Lizur. Epwanp F. Beaty, United States navy.— 
The National Intelligencer publishes a correspondence 
between the officers of the U. S. navy on the Pacific 
station and Lieut. Edward F. Beale, which must be 
highly gratifying to the latter. The officers, 20 in 
number, inform Lieut. Beale that they have ordered 
from England a pair of epaulettes and a sword, as a 
testimony of their admiration of his gallant conduct 
in the bold and hazardous enterprise of leaving Gen. 
Kearny’s encampment, after the battles of San Pas- 
cual and San Bernardino, for the purpose of bringing 
information to the garrison of San Diego, and obtain- 
ing relicf for the suffering troops. Lieut. Beale ac- 
cepts this proffered testimonial in a modest reply. 


Lisur. Harrison of the United States navy. We 
have seen a letter dated in January, from an ofiice: of 
our squadron in the Pacific, briefly describing a ga!- 
lant action performed by Lieut. G. W. Harrisoa, in 
the boats of the Cyane, in cutting out an enemy’s brig 
from the port of Guaymus, where she was laying 
within pistol shot of the shore, protected by 500 
troops and two pieces of cannon. <A continual fire of 
cannon and small arms was kept up on the assailants 
from the streets and houses, and it was for a while 
doubted, by their shipmates on board, whether they 
would sueceed. ‘They did succeed, however—board- 
ed the brig, set her on fire and towed her out a blaz- 
ing mass, under a shower of grape and musketry.— 
The Cyane plied her guns during the attack, but ow- 
ing to the shallowness of the water in the harbor she 
could approach no nearer than half a mile, and even 
then, was obliged to take such a position, that an in- 
tervening hill sheltered the enemy. Her fire conse- 
quently lent the boats but little aid, except by preven- 
ting the Mexicans from debouching on a narrow sl'p 
of ground, which lay between them and the water. 
The boats’ crews were received with great enthusi: 
asin on their return to the Cyane, and the captain 
praised, in warm terins, the intelligent, gallant, and 
handsome manner iu which his orders had been exe- 
cuted. NM. O. Com. Bulletin. 

REVENUE FROM THE STEAM Suips.—We understai a 
that the revenue from merchandise imported in the 
British steam ships at this port, for the first quarter 
of the present year, ending April |, is as follows: 

Hibernia, entered Jan. 25, $94,524 16 

Cambria, do. Feb. 22, 92,746 Ol 

Hibernia, do. March 22, 94,852 40 
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This order confers no authority to exercise milita- 


The U. 5S. sloop-of-war Marion, Com. Simonds, and | 
U.S. brig Boxer, Lieut. Commanding Bispham, were | $289 793 17 
cruising to leeward and daily expected at Monrovia, | Ties nich: Pesdived dette. 0 » 20 23 17 
April 18. The U.S. brig Dolphin, Com. Poke, was | + Brite: Rpt te, lhe first quarter cf 
at Sierra Leone, March 27, last year was $395,324 79—the difference in the a- 
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) Command, and no additional right to quarters. 
J. ¥. Mason. 
Navy department, May 27, 1847. 


: whe Obie United States ship of the line, is ordered 
be “ie eg to refit, and will sail in a few weeks for 
er te taking out Col. Lon, United States minis- 
Mo, and Mr. Barton, Charge to Chili. 


are empton Roads, May 25, ‘proves herself a re- 
~ able last sailor.— We arrived off Vera Cruz in 
“rhe trom Norfolk, going round the south side of 
a, through the Turks’ Island passage. We had 
ys 7h hee Vera Cruz to Havana—remaining 
* in + place 4 days, and from thence arrived 
“* days, making the return passage from 


, he Ee . * | 
he Ohio, says aletter from an officer on board, 


Another steamer purchased by government.—-Thie | 
_steamship New Orleans was yesterday purchased by | 
the government for $125,000—this sum to include | 
the charter of three months, which expired yesterday. | 
and best sailing steamers navigating the gulf. 
Picayune, May &. 
Naval Court-murtial. <A letter received from the | 
U. S. ship Potomac. says that Midshipman James H. | 
Moore had been tried before a court-martial, at Sac- | 
rificios, upon charges prefered by Capt. Aulick, of | 
said ship, and that he was honorably acquitted. 
The Dry Dock Commission. The board appointed | 
by the secretary of the navy, under the act of the last 
session, to determine the plan of a dry dock at Phila- | 
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deIphia met,—and organized at the city of Washing- | 


The New Orleans has proved one of the staunchest ject to draft, on the 24th of May, 
310 50 
in the deposite banks, the principal sums being in the 


mount is, of course, chiefly attributable to the reduc- 
tion of the tariff. —Bunker Hill Aurora. 

PuBLic pEPposires —The amount officially report. 
ed as in hand at the various places ot deposite sub- 
! _ 1847, is $7,086,- 
But a small proportion of tis now remains 


possession of public agents. 


*“*NEW MEXICAN TARIFF ” 
From the N. York Evening Post, of the 1st June. 
Mr. Editor—In requesting space in your columns for 
the following, from an evening paper, (evidently by one 
conversant with the subject,) confirmatory of the views 
you so kindly published on the 5th instant, | beg distinet- 
ly to disapprove the imputation of an intent to deceive, 
on the part of the aduimstrativn, either our own coun- 
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trymen or the native Californians, and am still confident | the whigs took ground against them, and not because 


that a correct statement of the evil effects of the “New 
Tariff’ un Upper California will secure speedy relief. 
I remain, sir. your obed’t. serv’r. 
“A FRIEND TO CALIFORNIA.” 

May 27th, 1847. 

To the Editors.—My attention was drawn, on Thurs- 
day morning, to an article inserted in your paper, in 
which I perceived that the writer disapproved of the new 
Mexican tariff, as applicable to California, for the reason 
of Commodore Sloat’s proclamation to the inhabitants, 
wherein he promises as one of the advantages to result 
from a change of government, “that the revenue would 
be the same as in other portions of the United States.” 

The intent of the administration in framing this tariff. 
as I understand it, was to impose upon the Mexican na- 
tion a tax, whereby the Mexicans would contribute, to a 
certain extent, towards defraying the expenses of the war. 
This idea may be dust, as far as relates to the ports bor- 
dering upon the Gulf, and those of Mazatlan and St. 


Blas, on the Pacific side; but when applied to the ports | 


of California, the result will be far otherwise. Fur there, 
it will not be the Mexicans who will be exorbitantly tax- 
ed, but our own countrymen. The tariff reduces duties 
somewhat from the old Mexican one, excepting upon 
such articles as are principally consumed by the Ameri- 
cans, and those are taxed as before, or in some instances 
higher. Previous to the war with Mexico, vessels were 
admitted at Monterey, and the duties on their cargoes 
were paid in goods and money; thus, by delivering the 
former at the market value, the importer was enabled to 
make a saving of at least twenty-five per cent. Now he 
will be obliged to pay all specie, which, to obtain, must 
be at the expense of a preat sacrifice upon his cargo, or 
else the vessel must take from our own ports the money 
to pay the duties. The latter remedy is entirely absurd, 
and i page that our goverment will look more particular- 
ly into the necessities of California. 

The following list of articles, consumed almost entire- 
ly by the Americans, taken from the tariff, with their 
specific and advalorem taxation, will show the great im- 
position likely to fall upon our tellow citizens, residents 
in that part of the republic: ale, furniture, hats, shoes, 
cordage, clothing of all kinds, and implements of agri 
culture, are taxed forty per cent.; blankets, books, rice, 
cloth caps, fifty per cent; ship bread sixty per cent; com- 
mon hats, tea, and chewing tobacco, one hundred per 
cent; tar, one hundred and fifty per cent; and-common 
segars, two hundred percent. In one instance, the duty 
on leaf tobaceo, which is alone used by the Californi- 
ans, is only fifty per cent, while chewing tobacco, the 
Juxury of our own countrymen, is taxed one hundred per 

nt! 
~~ must be apparent to every one that in consequence 
ofthe great influx of our countrymen, who have emi- 
grated to that distant region, nearly one-third of the white 
population of Califurnia must be Americans, who look 
to their government for protection and encouragement, 
in their attempts at colonization; and if no remedy is ap- 
plied for their relief from this burdensome taxation, it 
will cause discontent among them, and perhaps a union 
with the better class of Californians, who, like them- 
selves, have been deceived in the promises of our govern- 
ment. ALTA CALIFORNIA. 

THE PRESIDENCY—1848. 

Two articles will be found in this number of the 
Register which have relation to persons that are con- 
sidered as amongst the prominent men contemplated 
as candidates for the next presidency. The ‘*South- 
ern Review’s” criticism of a publication entitled ‘the 
life of Gen’). TayLor, is one, and the speech of Se- 
nator Benton at St. Louis, is the other. 

Mr. Catuown, has very briefly defined his position 
in a letter toC. N. Webb, Esq., editor of the Roa- 
noke, N. Carolina Republican, as follows: 

Fort Hill, 20th March, 1847. 

Dear Sir: | received with your letter the paper 

ou were so kind to send me. 

I see that notwithstanding your kind feeling tow- 
ards me you have greatly misjudged me in thinking 
J ever joined ‘the fallen fortune’ of Mr. Van Buren. 
The truth is, that ] have not been able, with my prin 
ciples and policy, to act with either party, except 
occasionally, for the last 17 years. 

I differ from both on several important questions, 
and among others, the proscriptive policy of turning 
opponents out of office indiscriminately, and bestow- 
ing their places, as rewards for partisan services on 
the least meritorious of the respective parties, and 
agree with each in some particulars. Mune has been 
an independent course throughout; and hence I have 
been compelled to separate from the party in power 
and act with those out of power, during the long pe 


riod mentioned. 


I have never separated from the weak to join the 


strong, but from the strong to join the weak. [ seek 
no office, and desire none, and only continue to re 
present the state in the senate, because it is unwil- 
ling 1 should decline. J would not accept the presi- 
dency, but from the people, aud then from a seuse of 
duty only. . 
Nothing can induce me to sacrifice my independ- 
ence, not even to retain the favor of my native state. 
If J, in 1837, supported Mr. Van Buren, it was be- 


—- — him ——~— 





I joined him or his fallen fortunes. I had no motive 
to do either, while I had strong ones to support the 
measures, which ] approved. It would have been 
highly censurable in me to turn against them because 
he had been forced to support them. 
With great respect, I am, &c. 

JOHN C. CALHOUN. 
To C. N. Wess, Esq. 


Genera Samuet Houston, ex-president of, and 
now United States senator from Texas, passed 
through St. Augustine, on his way home on the 26th 
ult. The Picayune says.—**He remained there seve- 
ral hours, receiving the warm greetings of his nume-~ 
rous friends, and during the time made a speech toa 
large audience at the customhouse. He gave a gen- 
eral account of his stewardship as a senator from 
that state, and among other things said that ‘the 
commission of major general in the army invading 
Mexico, was tendered to himself and colleague, Gen. 
Rusk, but both had declined its acceptance—his own 
reason for doing so was, that he differed in opinion 
as to the proper pian of carrying on the war, with 
the officers who would have been his seniors in rank, 
and he would not assist in carrying out measures di- 
rectly antagonistic to his own judgment.” 

General H. as our readers are awure, has been 
spoken of and written about, as a suitable candidate 
for the next presidency. 

GEN. SCOTT’S PROCLAMATION. 

The Washington correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, writes, May 30th: 

The proclamation of General Scott is the theme 
of universal comment; but no one ventures to cen- 
sure it. It is a document very much to the purpose, 
aud that made me believe at first that it might, like 
the proclamation of General Taylor, bave been 
either prepared in, or textually furnished from, 
Washington. On further inquiry, however, | learn 
that it is altogether the production of General Scott 
himself; though, in the confidential interviews he has 
had with the president and his cabinet, it may be sup- 
posed that the subject of a proclamation was talked 
of, and the points agreed upon, as this is the most na- 
tural way ils coincidence with the views entertained 
by the administration can be accounted for. | was 
perfectly correct in stating that the confidence re- 
posed by the administration in General Scott, not 
only as a general and commander, but as a negotiator 
and diplomat, is unlimited and that he and Mr. Trist 
have full power to negotiate with Mexico snould 
she exhibit any disposition to come to an amicable 
arrangement. 

When General Scott’s proclamation was issued, 
Mr. Trist, 1 believe, was not with General Scott, 
but still at Vera Cruz. General Scott may have 
sent a copy of it confidentially to Mr. Trist, or 
Commodore Perry (which latter step all military 
usages would have required him, to take, in order 
that the commander of the fleet may not do things, 
or suffer them to be done, which might come in con- 
flict with the commander in chief on terra firma,) in 
order to be certain not to commit his government 
beyond what the latter would be willing to approve 
and consider itself bound by. That General Scott’s 
views and those of the administration have been 


cases of murder, through excessive punishment 
adduced, for which the perpetrator had only fiftee; day. 
impriscusnent. somtenry n 
he minister of marine opposed the motion, 
leading opposition journals zealously advocate immed), 
ate emancipation, and the National declares 4," 
Frenchmen ought to feel shame and compunction 
having allowed England io take the lead in so glorion 
a work. u 
The descendanis o 
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Lafayette. The patriotism 
illustrious friend of Washington is descending india 
to his successors. His son, George Washington [.9), 
ette, who inherits the name of one and the Virtues; 
both his namesakes, has long held and still holds q 
among the liberal members of the French Chamber of 
deputies, and at the last election his eldest son, (seg, 
having scarcely become eligible by arriving at the 4)! 
of thirty, was elected a deputy to the same chambey 
the district of Meaux, the same that his grandfather the 
general, formerly represented. The contest was an yp 
tive one, his antagonist and predecessor being a Minisige 
rial candidate sustained by powerful interests; but y. 
neration for the memory of the grandfather, the graj, 
tude of his old consti:uents, the opinion of the pep 
and we may presume the merit of the candidate, have 
prevailed over all obstacles; and now the son sits by 
side of his father on the same opposition bench Where 
he sat so long by the side of his father, the old gener! 
In all this there would seem to be, in both represen 
tives and constituents, examples of steadfastness and. 
fidelity not always to be found in the political aunals gf 
countries reputed the most republican and free, 


[N. Y. Tribune 
RUSSTA. 


Emigration from the East to Algeria. A large tri, 
PMs 4 residents of Georgia, and who for ayes |x 
been governed by the noble family of Karapapaks, 
when Russia, in 1824, seized upon that country, rate 
than live under that government, emigrated to Persig 
and settled on the frontier country of the Kurdes. iy 
head family comprises now four brothers, who, by thei 
intrepidity and goodness of heart, have earned adm 
served reputation. They devoied themselves to apricy) 
ture and tLe rearing of cattle, having a high opiniond 
Europeans, and are devoted to political progress. They 
founded villages, and established a militia of six thom 
sand men, and repulsed the incursions of their bare 
rous neighbors. [or ten years these services gave tien 
the good will of the government; but at leagth injustice 
succeeded to gratitude; they were overwhelmed with ver 
ations imposts, which have become so intolerable thf 
they have resolved to escape from it, and seek a retred 
in more hospitable countries. One of these brothe 

Iskander Khan, the same who obtained so greatar 
putation by his heroic concuct at the siege of Her 
arrived on the second day of February at Constantin 
ple, on his way to France, whither he is going to sili 

a grantof land in Algeria, and to enter into nego 

tions with the French government, relative to the em 
ditions of their establishing in Algeria the whole of the 


tribe. : 
PRUSSIA. . 

A revolution has commenced. Whether Prussia i 
arrived at the state of improvement in which a great 
volution of this kind can be conce nitrated without digs 
shed, remains to be tested. The world will regard 
progress of the movement with profound interest. 

A brief outline of the address of the king to what 
may call the first congress of Prussia, we have hete 
fore given, as wellas of the reply thereto, both of (Wel 
documents evincing consummate talents. To this rep 
ot the kirg, the following replication has been unan 
mously adopted by the diet. It may be considered | 
Magna Charta of Prussia. The diet, after the um 





brought in unison, previous to Gen. Scott’s depar- 
ture, no one can doubt in the face of the general's pro- 
clamation, but Luw, under those circumstances, the 
lieutenant general should have been started, is a won- 
der, and justifies to a certain extent the general’s ap- 
prebension oi a “fire in the rear.” 

U.S. senator. Gen. Jefferson Davis has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Brown, of Mississippi, a senator 
of the United States during the unexpired term of 
the hon. Jesse Speight. \t is said that Gov. Brown 
has made this appointment at the present moment in 
the anlicipation of an extra session of congress. We 
do not perceive the probability of this anticipation 
being realized, the scarcity of food in Europe having 
saved our Administration the necessity of calling 
congress together before the time fixed by the con- 
stiiulion for its annual meeting. 





FOREIGN. 





FRANCE. 

A_petition for the immediate abolition of slavery in 
the French colonies, bearing 11,000 signatures, had been 
presented to the French chamber of deputies, and gave 
rise to a debate su animated that, contrary to custom, it 
was adjourned. ‘The supporters of the petition brought 


| forward irresistible proofs to show that the law of 1845, 


for the gradual abolition of slavery, haa been utterly de- 





feated by the colonial planters and cvlonia! authorities, 
who, so far from adopting the spirit of the French legis- 


cause he was forced to sustain the measures I had | jaiure, had shown exasperation and vengeance, which 
supported against him and Gen. Jackson, and because | has fallen on the heads of the unfortunate elayes. Two 


compliments to the king, proceeds to assert and mah 
‘tain its own constitutional and legal existence #4 
“general assembly of the states of the kingdom; ! 
claim for an annual sessivn; its right to know and p? 
er to examine the financial conditiun of the country, 
its right to advise in the passage of ail geuerdl 
“having for their object to effect clianges in the ng a 
persons or property, or to levy taxes,” and which ci” 
be replaced by the rights of any other body. *7 
who are familiar with the modest form and cid 
manner in which the rights of the people have evel™ 
expressed in their incipient development, ¥!! 
these assertions the germs of great events. 

The address, as reported by the committee, 0! ; 
we have a poor translation in the English pape 
follows: ; : 

“Very gracious Lord and King—Since your a 
to the throne, your majesty has labored incesset 
the noble development of the existence of the Me 
and the country enjoys with feelings of grat 
advantages resulting from the lively interest taken 
people in public affairs. A new and pore © ‘i 
sphere has been opened for this interest. stthy | 
the necessity of a representative organ, comme - 
whole nation, and its utility for the unity of = 4 
your majesty has designed to convoke i a ul 
the states of all the provinces. ea mi 

«By your free and truly royal decision, your ald 
has made a great step, and we accomplish yh 
sacred duty in laying at the root of the thrors wid 
| pressious of the gratitude of a faiihtful! poor anil 
our immutable attachment to the person 2? ate’ 
your majesty. ‘The country increases In rd 
| the elevated mind of its princes and the Powe nie : 
| lie opinion; its future prosperity is based upor yout 
munity. Itis manifested anew by the fact © . 
jesty having, in your letters patent of the sil 
of this year announced your intention of con" 
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‘. of the laws given by his majesty the 
pct On the basis Ooh the people are ‘attached as to a 
kings v hich it has nobly acquired, as a recompense 
z conflict. Your majesty having realised 
on din mg bs the re Nene _ 
- ot the United Diet to the assembly, 
4 given ti lew is called the gereral assembly of 
nd in the law of the 17th January, 1820, the as- 
tes, an the states of the kingdom, the laws founded 
4 laws there laid down, and upon other anterior 
are acquired by the states. » 
The decree of the 17:h January, 1820, compels the 
‘ty charged with the administration of the public 
hor! fees an account annually to the assembly of the 
Mea the kingdom, and thus ensure to it the vital 
sion of usetul action, viz: its periodical convoca- 
y The same law subjects to the co-guarantee of the 
‘sof the kingdom, not merely the loans for which 
yo ® fortune of the state is given as surety, or 
sh are destined for the wants of peace, but also eve- 
vont wan which the state should be compelled to 
weet to secure ita own existence, or with th? view 
he increase of the general prosperity. Thus the 
rantee of the debts of the states demands a correct 
wwiedge of the financial condition of the country and 
the state of the national wealth, and hence the co. 
ration of the states, when the question affects the 
nosal of the domains which are not comprised in the 
nositions of the law of January 17, 1820, forms part 
the attributions which belong of right to the states. ~ 
jaw of the 5th Jane, 1823, determines, besides, that 
ong as there shall be no general assemblies of states 
pills of a general nature shall be submitted to the 
wincial states- Henceforth this decision will cease to 
e any effect by the creation of an united diet of the 
tes; so that the advice of the latter is necessary for all 
general laws having for object to effect changes in 


rights of persons or property, or to levy taxes, and 
not be replaced by the advice of provincial diets of 


ted committees. 


=Very gracious Lord and King— We honor as be- 


mes faithful subjects, the word of our royal master, 
en when it affects us painfully, and our respect 
scribes to us to abstain from all examination of 
speech from the Throne. We will restrict our- 
ves to recalling the words our of majesty, thatthe 
wof the 17th January, 1820, relative to the debts 
the state on the part not already carried into exe- 
tion, gives to the states rights, and imposes upon 
m duties which could not be exercised or fulfilled 
provincial assemblies or committees. We also 
fuse to acknowledge that the United Diet can be 
ally replaced by our representative bodies on the 
ributions which belong to it as an assembly of the 
tesof the kingdom, or that for the condition of 
ns, the co-guarantee of the united diet can be re- 
ced by the co-operation of other representative 
dies. Obedient to the summons of your majesty, 
donthe point of commencing our labors we feel 
melves conscientiously obliged to lay the present 
pectful declaration at the foot of the throne in 
Jer to secure the rights of the states. 
“We look with confidence on this point to the ge- 
ous Prince, who, in bis wisdom, has assembled us 
bund bim in order that the power of the crown may 
allied, on a firm basis, to the efficacious and useful 
tion of the states. Your majesty yourself has de- 
hated rigiit as being this immutable basis, and has 
nounced this royal language, ‘Let truth reign be- 
nus.” We think with joy and confidence that 
on such foundations the edifice of the destiny of 
country will always be a grand one. The power 
the crown will then be solidly founded, for it wall 
ve its roots in the moral conscience of the nation; 
t Prussian people will then possess a sphere of de- 
lopments safe from the social dangers of the times. 
der the benediction of a strong monarchical go- 
ment, it will enjoy all the benefits of a public 
yiree, of a muralizing effect upon all classes of 
b population. Grouped with love and fidelity 
ad their royal chief, they will move forward to- 
tds the high destinies to which Providence invites 
Prussian monarchy, aud with it the whole of 
many. We are, with the most profound respect, 
B very laithful states of your uiajesty, assembled 
‘Hited Diet.” 
lere were three propositions made in the Diet 
pecling this address. ‘I'he first came from a man 
mm we should regard in this country as an ex- 
me monarchist. He proposed that ‘tio notice 
buld be taken of the rights which the address cou- 
ered as definitely acquired,‘’ but recoinmended 
ia demand should be made by way of petition 
lhe constitutional reforms which might be con- 
ned in the laws which might be implicitly avro- 
d by an ulterior act of the royal will.” 
— Was a most suicidal proposition, and if it had 
opted, the court, victorious in this first and 
rm © encounter, would only have had to celebrate 
bre and to leave the royal commissioner to 
* omy govern a servile majority. Most fortu- 
44 or the holy Cause of liberty, it was rejected 
Majority of 313 to 285. 
© Uext proposition was to make a protest, and 


to demand, in behalf the Prussian people, all the 
guarantees denied or abrogated by the speech from 
the throne, and thus give to the throne a lesson in 
constitutional right. This was most too bold a step 
to be taken at the first session of the first assembly 
of representatives. The leader of the moderate op- 
position in the Diet believed it necessary to compro 

mise somewhat, lest a check being received at the 
outset, in the attempt to adopt a too stringent address, 
it should result in their future failure. He proposed 
as a middle term, a recognition of ‘acquired rights,” 
but without an express stipulation of those rights.— 


ee on 


INDIA. 

_ War expenses. An estimate of the money expended 
in war, within the last twenty years, is published in the 
[India papers, as follows: Sterling. 

1827. The Burmese war £12,000,000 
1839. First Affyhanistan campaign 9,000,000 
1842. Up to the Cabvol! disaster 5,000 000 
1842, War of retribution 6,000,000 
1813 Scinde, up to the present time 7,000,000 


ami coheed 39 000,000 
This estimate does not include, it will be observed, 
the campaign of the Punjaub, or the several little wars 





This was adopted. 

A correspondent of the Boston Atlas, writing from | 
Berlin, thus speaks of the debate on these proposi- | 
tions: | 

“] have not time or room to give you even a brief | 
synopsis of the debate upon the reply, and the pro- | 
posed amendment. Enough to say, that in this early | 
discussion there were manifested an intellectual pow- 
er and ability, united with high national and public 
spirit, that justify the brightest hopes of the future. 
Liberal in its tendencies, moderate in its demands 
and prudent and firm in its declaration of them, in 
the short space of its existence, this Diet has already 
well traced out the line of development for the re- 
presentative system, and guaranteed the rights ac- 
quired by or promised to the ‘states.’ It has origi- 
nated questions which involved not Prussia ouly, but 
all Germany. By rejecting the ultra conservative 
amendment of Count Arnim, and adopting the address 
almost exactly as it was prepared by its author, it 
has shown that it appreciates its high mission, and 
that it possesses the tact and the wisdom necessary 
to its fulfilment. 

“Tt was not until day before yesterday that the Diet 
received, through the president, M. de Rochow, tie res- 
ponse of the king. Itthanks them for the frankness and 
courtesy with which they addressed him, takes their pro- 
test in good part, and promises to call them together at | 
least as often as once in four years. This, though not | 
enuugh, is at Jeast one point gained, and a very-import- | 
ant one, too. The distinct admission of the right of, 
granting or withholding supplies, coupled with the right 
of periodical assembly, is a foothold from which the peo- | 
ple cannot be driven alter it has been once attained.— | 
The waves of revolution never flow back to their source. 
The Diet of Prussia has made a noble commencement, | 
and each successive session will surely—though it may 
be slowly—achieve some new conquest, until, at last, | 
constitutional liberty shal] be completely,though noiseless- | 
ly. established. The response of the king contains a} 
distinc! and all important admission; that the laws pro- | 
niulgated in the edict of February 3rd, are not to be | 
regarded as immutable, but on the contrary that ‘they | 
only contain the germ of an ulterior organization.’ 

This is a virtual concession of the whole question in- | 
volved in the protest of the diet, and 1s perfectly satisfac- | 
tory tothe liberal party here, with only a few exceptions, | 
and those of persons of by no means of the best judg- 
ments in these matters.” 

Meantime the impression produced not only in | 
Prussia, but throughout Germany, by thus giving | 
political exercise to the minds of men has been most | 
wonderful. The Paris Presse exclaims: 

‘‘An extraordinary movement reigns at Berlin.— | 
Almost all the political men of Prussia, even those | 
who do not belong to the national representation, | 
have assembled there. Numerous meetings, in which | 
the deputies, writers, and journalists take part, are | 
held out of the diet. 





way. The facts which accompanied the opening of 
the diet are there discussed and commented on. It 
is thus that it has been remarked thatalone of all the 
princes and nobles, the Prince of Prussia, the king’s 
brother, and Prince Charles rose against the motion 
of the address, whereas Prince William, the king's 
uncle, rose amongst the first to support it. 

The Constitutionnel also says: 

“The laws which have just been published incon- 
testably show a progress in a Jiberal sense. 


fore it was subject lo certain restrictions) to the pro- 


istence of dissenting sects; and, finally, the bill creat- 
ing tribunals of commerce. The official gazette 
published also a few days back a table of the receipts 
and expenditure of the kingdom since the accession 
of the present king. So many reforms and so many 
new laws preduce a strong effect not only in Prussia, 
but throughout all Germany.” 

In another paper we find the following: 

“The establishment of the representative regime 


proceed from all parts of the German confederation. 
At Stuttgardt, Frankfort, Heidelberg, &c., books, 
pan phlets, addresses, and even verses celebrate the 
new phase on which Frederick William’s kingdom 
is entering.” 

| Toe revolution in Prussia has truly begun 





in Prussia is encouraged by manifestations which | 


in Gwalior and other provinces, or even the g: eat China 
war, because these wars are supposed to have paid their 
own expenses, either in money or territory, ana the pur- 
pose of the estimate is only to show how inuch money 


| has heen wasted in useless and unprofitable wars. 


“Give us peace,” siys one of the journals, “and then 
we shall soon have railways and general education, 
prosperity, and the spread of the Gospel; and then what 
can the philanthropist desire that we may not obtain?” 

CHINA. 

Civil war, A late number of the Chinese Repository, 
published in Canton by the missionaries from the Unn- 
ed States, states that a feud recently occurred between 
two neighboring districts in the interior province of Ga- 
kien, in which more than 130,000 persons were killed 
and wounded, and 25,000 houses were burnt! The 
Chinese government take little interest in these sort of 
disturbances, leaving their subjects, of whom they ap- 
pear to think they have a superabundance, full liberty 
to quarrel and murder each other. The Mandarins 
suffered two villages lately to murder each other in a 
gambling quarrel. 

Can these things be sv? 
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New Hampsuirne.—Election—official.—Votes for 
members of congress: 

District No. 1, no choice. Whole No. votes 14,127 
Necessary to a choice 7,674 
Estimated as scattering 77 

Amos Tuck had 2114 
Ichabod Goodwin had 5,662 
Benning W. Jennes had 6,274 

Dist. No.2. Whole No. of votes 15,346 
Necessary to a choice 7,674 
Estimated as scattering 102 

George W. Stevens had 2,280 
Joel Eastman had 4 935 
Charles H. Peaslee (elected) had 8,729 

Distr. No. 3, no choice. Whole No. of votes 15,961 
Necessary to a choice 7,981 
Estimated as scattering li 

John Preston had 1,676 
James Wilson had 6,753 
Mace Moulton had 7,521 

Dist. No. 4. Whole No. of votes 14.727 
Necessary to a choice 7,364 
Estimated as scattering 66 

Javad Perkins had 2 298 
Henry A. Bellows had 4,351 
James H. Johnson is elected, having 8,012 

3- >No return of votes for representative to con- 

gress was received from Epsom, in District No. 2, 

and Pinkham’s Grant in District No. 4, 


Inpiana.—The New York Courier, in its money 


The persons present at them | article tor Monday says: *‘The arrangement which 
deliberate freely; the king has decided that there | has been so long pending under the intelligent and 
shall not be any kind of impediment thrown in their | persevering agency of Mr. Charles Butler for con- 
| verting the stock of the state of Indiana, in conform. 


| ity with the law of that state, has been completed— 
Mr. Butler having on the 26th instant surrendered 
siz and a half million dollars of bonds to the agent of 
the state. Of this sum there were received from 
foreign stockholders four million six hundred thousand 
dollars; from stockholders in the state $2,000,000.— 
| Me. Butler in surrendering the old bonds, stated that 
| on the Ist June the first instalment of five per cent. 





Such | towards the eight hundred thousand dollars to be raised 
are, principally, the bill according full publicity (be | towards compieting the canal and thus consummat.- 


ing the arrangement with the state, would be paid. 


ceedings in the Jaw courts; the bill, called the edict | On the amount of the bonds surrendered, the per 
of tolerance, assuring with certain limits a legal ex- | 


centage towards raising the sum of $800,000 wail 
_not exceed 12) per cent., and it may ve diminished 
| by the further surrender on the same terms of old 
/bond»: there have been surrendered for exchange 
only $400,009 in addition tw those above noticed, — 
|We may thus congratulate the state and the bond- 
/holders on the completioa of an arrangement which 
_will enable the one to discharge, in part at least, 
, and as faras it can, the obligations of good faith 
_ with ils creditors, and which gives to these creditors, 
alter years ol painful and costly delay, some return 
for the moneys invested by them.” 

Texas.—The poisoning of the wedding party, no- 
ticed in our last, on investigation, is likely to hares 
| been altogether accidenta!, arsenic having been given 
| uut instead of salzratus to inake the cakes and pastry 
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with; at least, such is the statement of Dr. 4. C.{ 
Denson, from Cherokee county. Dr. Jas. H. Starr, 
of Nachodoches, who was sent for, writes that seven- 
teen of the fifty four that were poisoned have died. 
Six have died since he wrote, and fifteen others are 
considered dangerously ill. 

RL TSN LE FTE 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


CANALS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


The annexed statement exhibits the movements on 
the canals in 1837 and 1846: 
Tons of merchandise transported upon all the canals 











of this state: 

In the year 1837 1,171,296 
In the year 1846 2,268,662 
Increase in nine years 1,097, 366 


Value of all the property transported upon all the ca- 


nals: 
In the year 1837 $55,809,288 
In the year 1846 115,612,109 








Increase in value in nine years $59,802,821 
Tons of property arriving at the [Judson by the Erie 
canal in 








The year 1837, was 387,506 

In the year 1846, it was 1,107,270 

Increase in nine years 719,765 
The total tonnage on all the canals, 

In 1845, was 1,977,565 

Tn 1846, it was 2,265 662 

Increase in 1846 over 1845 291,097 


Value of all the property transported on all the canals 





In 1845, was $100, 629,859 

In 1846, it was 115,612,109 
~ —_—_—_— 

Increase in 1846 over 1845 $14,982,250 


Tons coming from other states by way of Buffalo and 
Black Rock, 
In 1837, was 42,229 
In 1846, it was 396 512 


Increase in nine years 354,283 
Tons coming from other states and Canada, by way 
of the Oswego canal, 


In 1837, was 14,026 
In 1845, the number was 110,318 
Increase in nine years 96,292 


When the enlargement of the Erie canal was resolved 
upon, an argument was raised against it on the ground 
that a large proportion of ‘he transportation was in lum- 
ber, and that this description of produce within reach of 
the canal, would soon be consumed to such an extent 
that the transportation of this article would decrease as 
rapidly as that of all other articles would increase, con- 
sequently the canal would not need to be enlarged. 

The total movement of lumber upon all the canals for 
different periods has been as follows: 


In 1837 the total number of tcns was 618,741 
1840 do 587,647 
1843 do 687,184 
1845 do 841,774 
1846 do 916,876 


Here it will be seen that instead of a falling off in the 
quantily of lumber, there has been an increase in ten 
years of nearly one half. ‘The construction of the Black 
River and Genesee Valley canals, will add largely to the 
transportation of the produce of the forest. 

The tolls upon the canals for the last ten years have 
been as follows. ‘To the tolls for 1846 the railroad tolls 
are added, as they evidently should be, as they are de- 
rived entirely from property diverted from the canals: 

TOLLS ON THE CANALS EACH YEAR. 


Vear. Tolls. Increase. Decrease. 
1837 $1,325,609 77 

1838 1,465,275 16 $139 665 39 

1839 1,655,783 56 190,503 40 

1840 1,606,827 28 ; $43,956 28 
1841 1,989,686 71 382,859 43 

1842 1,797,463 80 . 192,222 91] 
1843 1,953,829 08 156,365 39 

1844 2,388,457 34 434,628 26 

1845 2.375,533 43 ng 12,923 91 
1846 2,787,122 99 411,759 56 








$1,715,816 43 $254,103 10 


THE LEATHER TRADE OF OHIO. 

The following interesting remarks in relation to the 
product and export of leather from Ohio, are extracted 
from a letter written by a merchant in New York city 
to a firm in Cincinnati. The facts and suggestions are 
worthy of consideration. Ailuding to a rapid change 
which is taking place in the leather trade of our coun- 
try, the writer says: “The shipments of leather from 
your state to this city have become, within the last two 
years, quite important, and the trade in this article will 
undoubtedly increase. For the kind of leather made in 
your state, your facilities are very great—principally in 
the cheapness of bark and the large number of your 
domestic hides. ‘The bulk of your leather being light, 
and the tanning principle in your bark not being as 
strong as that of the bark near the sea-border, renders 
the Ohio leather the best article in the market for finish- 
ing into upper leather, and for export to Great Britain. 
There is now no duty on leather of any description in | 


$19,345,789 12 








that country, and a large trade has been carried on the 
past year with England in leather—three-fourths of the 
Ohio leather arriving here having been shipped to Great 
Britain. With no duty on the article they cannot com- 
pete with this country in its manufacture, and therefore 
the trade must in time be very large. 

‘Our market last year was overstocked with all kinds 
and prices, consequently ranged very low throughout the 
season. Good leather, of oak tannage, weighing 10 to 
12 lbs. average, would only command from 15 to 16 cts. 

er |b., and these prices only for a very good article.— 

he same quality will now bring 20 cts. per Ib., and 
there is a fair prospect, not only that the advance will 
be maintained, but that prices will advance still far- 
ther.” [Buffalo Adv. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO RELIGIOUS BENEVO- 
LENT SOCIETIES. 

The folllowing summary of the contributions to 
some of the principal religious societies in the U. 
States, is gathered from their reports for 1846: 

FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
To the American board of foreign 

missions, $262,073 55 
To the American Baptist Union for do. 100,319 94 
To the Presbyterian board of do. 89,814 93 
To the Episcopal committee of do. 36.591 34 
To other foreign missionary associa- 

25,500 00 


tions, about 
$512,609 76 








Total for foreign missions, 
FOR HOME MISSIONS. 
American Home Missionary Society 
Presbyterian’s board domestic missions 
Baptist Home Missionary Society 
Episcopal com. home missions 


Total 


$125,124 70 
55,800 00 
48,324 59 
37,269 89 


$266,519 18 





METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 
American Missionary Society, foreign 
and domestic 
Foreign and domestic missions, south- 
ern states 


89,528 26 
68,529 00 
$158,057 26 





BIBLE SOCIETIES. 
American Bible Society 
American and Foreign Bible Society 


$197.367 00 
24,509 62 





$221,876 62 
EDUCATION SOCIETIES. 
American, Presbyterian, and Baptist, 
aggregate 
The American, and the Massachusetts 


$75,737 51 


Sunday School Societies 84,203 80 
American and Foreign Evangelical So- 

ciety, for promoting collegiate and 

theological education in the west 20,145 66 
The Boston Ladies’ Society for do. 1,567 00 





$181,653 97 

TRACT SOCIETIES. 
The American,} Boston, and Baptist, 
aggregate $94,029 46 


OTHER SOCIETIES. 


American Colonization Society $56,458 60 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 28,930 62 
American Protestant Society 9 500 OU 
American Society for evangelizing the 

Jews 8,300 36 
Amertcan Baptist Society for do. 2,180 83 
American Baptist Indian Missionary 

Association 5,396 22 


$110,766 63 

Grand total of all the above, for the year ending 

1846, so far as ascertained is $1,562,449 475 

From the foregoing may be formed some, though 

remote conjecture as to the total amount of similar 
contributions throughout the whole country. 











. staan 
my wife’s daughter, whom (I undr. stand) you ay 
y married; I assure you. I shou’d esteeme it a ate. 
tage to me, and a great credit to Maryld would wt 
fairsin Virga. dispence with yr. settling in that Prov, 
rov 
where you should comand all ye, favour and kin gees 
were able to shew you; But this happines | aides 
hope for. thot J will not despaire of obtaining m dene 
in chis particular; since we ire in an age in whiewesites 
ger things have happened. I must, indeed, ow iran. 
is, in this wish of mine, a great mixture of Inter oe 
well as of Respect, and value that I have for sams ot by 
tho’ I know to be no very good complemeni oe 
prove a good Argument of my desires of servir ping 
where the advantages will be so much my own ee ’ 
will not, any longer, insiston this subject; least |’ ne 
yr selfe nme oo 8 and so not fitt to be believed = 
the same ti ij 7 @ 
fees me, that I ssure you, Iam, with respect and 
Sr. Your most faithfull, 
Humble servant, 
C. 
My service to yr. Bedfellow. Baurinone. 
Copia. 
sane James R-— 
ight trusty and well beloved, We ' 
Whereas our ‘T'rusty and well beloved Genes on 
Woodstock, in our county of Stafford, in that our colloa 
of Virginia, Richard Fvote and Robert Bristow dic 
don, Merchants, and Nicholas Haywood of Lond . 
Notary Public, have by their Humble Petition informed 
us, That they have purchased of our Right Trusty oa 
Well beloved Thomas Lord Culpeper, a certain tract of 
Land in our said colony betweene the Rivers of Ra . 
hannock and Potomack containing of estimation Thee 
thousand acres, lying in or near our said county of Staf- 
ford some miles distant frem any present settlement or 
Inhabitants, and at or about Twenty miles from the {oot 
of the mountains, upon part of which Tract of Land the 
Petrs. have projected, and doo speedely designe to build 
a ‘Towne with convenient fortifications, and doo there. 
fore pray. That for the encouragement of Inhabitants to 
settle in the said ‘Towne and plantation, we should he 
pleased to grant them the free exercise of their reliving 
we have thought fitt to condecend to their humble Re. 
quest, and we doo accordingly give and grant unto the 
Petrs. and to all and every the Inhabitants which pow 
are or heresfter shall be settled in the sa d Towne, and the 
Tract of Land belonging to them as above imentioued 
the free Exercise of their Religion without being prose. 
cuted or molested upon any penall laws or other account 
for the same, which wee doo hereby signifie unto you to 
the end you may take care, and give such orders as chal] 
be requisite. ‘That they enjoy the full benefit ot these 
our gracious Intentions to them, Provided they behave 
themselves in ali civill matters as becomes peaceable 
and Loyallsubjecis, and for so doing this shall be your 
warrant, and so we bid you heartily farewell. 
Given att our Court at Whitehall the 10th day of Feb 
ruary, 1686—7 in the third year of our Reign. 
By his Maj’ties Commands, 
The place of SUNDERLAND. 
the Royal Sig. ‘l his shail oblige 
net. FRAncis. 
Directed to our Right ‘f‘rusty and wel!-beloved Franci 
Lord Howard of Effingham, our Lieutenant and Gov 
ernor General of our Collony and Dominions of Vir 
ginia in America, and to our Chicfe Governor or Gor 
ernors there for the time betng. 
‘Lhis is a true copie of the orginal] to mee shown and 
produced—Examined in London this 19th day of Febru 
ary, Anno Domini, 1686. Quod aitesto manu ac sigilld 
rogatus, Sml. Scorey, Not. Pabk. 
{Locum Sigilli.J 





From Grahame’s History of the United States of Amet 
icz, vol. i, p. 33, boook iii, 1662. 
“The happiness and prosperity of the colonis's e 
promoted by the arrivalin the following year of Chart 
Calvert, eldest son of the proprietary, whom his {athe 
had appointed the resident governor of Maryland; !0 
the purpose of enabling him to form acquaintance W! 
the people over whom he was destined ‘o maii(ain ! 
hereditary jurisdiction. From the various acts of §™ 
tude (us they were termed) that were passed by the® 
sembly during his presidency. Charles Calvert appeé 
to have followed, with successful virtue, the wise @! 
generous policy of his father, and his administration, ™ 
as governor, and afterwards as proprietary, prove’, 
''a considerable period, alike houorable to himsell ™ 
beneficial to the province.” : 4 
Again, at page 38, our historian says—‘*The dece* 
proprietary (Cecilius, who died in 1676,) wassucoee 
by his son Charles, Lord Baltimore, who had gover 
the province for fourteen years, with a high repulely 
for virtue and ability. With the religious tenen'® 4 








Manrytanp.—In the June number of the Catholic Mag- 
azine, we find a communicauon from Jonn CarroLL 
Brent, furnishing a copy of a pat nt to GeorGe Brent, 


of Woodstock, and a confidentia! letter from Lord Balti- | 


more tothe said George Brent, both of ,which are inter- 
esting documents, especially to Marylanders. We regret 
that our space will not admit of prefixing Mr. Brent’s 
letter in this number. 


From the original in my possession. 
J. C. B. 
These for Capt. George Brent in Virginia. 
Sr. Lacknowledge my receipt of yr. obligeing letter, 
and very hartily wish yo. much ioye and happines with 


inherited the tolerant principles of his father, and 
' of the first acts of his administration was to confirm! 
|remarkable law of 1649, which established an abs 
political equality among all denominations of Chris -“ 
“At the conclusion of the session (an assembly * 
| he presided in person,) the proprietary, having 2" 
'ced his intention of visiting England, the assed)”: 
acknowledgment of the many signal benefi's “)" 
| had rendered to the people, and as a token of thet 
| and respect, unanimously desired his acceptaney © 
| the tobacco which remained unappropriated in ™ 


! 


lic stores of the provuice. me 
“Alarmed by the communication of this arbi'rary " 

| pose (the project of James II to overthrow the pro 
iry governinents of the colonies,) the proprietary "* 
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a TTS TM . ‘ wa 
~ and again repaired to England [it was on this oceasion 
ye ote the letter to Capt- Brent] and vainly represen- 
we the inflexible despot that the administration of his 
ed ‘00 had been at all times conducted 1n conformity 
ae he terms of his charter; that he had never con- 
wil ysly violated his duty to his sovereign, and that nei- 
ee he nor his father had committed a single act which 
thet infer the forfeiture of a patent which they had 
er purchased, in adding, at their own risk and ex- 
pe a large and flourishing province to the British em- 
oo» 


PO wing tothe pressure Of more important matters at 
home no judgment was pronounced on the quo warranto 
against Lord Baltimore’s charter. 


FAMINE IN EUROPE. 

















~GraRVATION AND DISEASE. Let our people not be 
geceived. The suffering of the people of Ireland 
continues and must inevitably continue yet for some 
months to require the utmost efforts of the humane. 
What has been done, has saved the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of fellow beings from absolute starvation, but 
yniess the helping hand is still extended, hundreds 
of thousands must inevitably perish between this time 
and the period of their harvest. Opinions have been 
formed here hastily and without full knowledge of 
the true state of the case. When we were told by 
accounts that reached us some Lime since that it was 
feared that at least a million of the people of Ire~ 
Jand would perish this season by want and its con- 
comitant diseases, the statement was regarded as a 
fable, if not imposition. We ourselves regarded it 
ys a wide exaggeration. Alas the reality is too 
likely to overtake our incredulily, with its whole 
gum of unto'dhorrors. Relief—large relief has been 
extended, and we are about to fold our arms in a 
afalse security, that Ireland has been provided for. 
The very last dates we have from Ireland, are of 
grave and fearful import, and that too from author. 
jty that was more likely to be authentic than edito- 
rial paragraphs or transient letters. The Society 
of Fr icnds in Ire!and have taken special pains to as- 
certain as accurately as they could, the real condition 
























ject tosudden impulses. A yearly meeting of Friends, 
consisting of delegaies from all parts of the Island, 
was held in Dublin the last week in April, and first 
of May. The committee that had been appointed 
by the previous yeariy meeting, and that had been 
so actively employed in ascertaining and as far as 
hey were enabled relieving, or suggesting their judg- 
meut as to the best means of relieving the suffering, 
(alter the usual private business of the society was 
transacted) made their report in open committee on 
the Ist of May, the central committee and their aux- 
iliarics throughout the Island. ‘The uranimous and 
nquaiified testimony of the speakers, men of great 
clivity, intelligence, and benevolence, and habitu- 
lly cautions in their choice of words, was to the 
ilec!, that wherever the distress first became appa- 
it, there itis now most feactul m its ravage, and 
‘likely tocontinue must severe; that it is every- 
here on the increase, and is extending upwards in 
he scale of suciety—from the peasant and poor cot- 
er, lo the poor farmers and poor shopkeepers, and 
du ese lo thuse who are in comfortabie circum. 
‘lices, SO that near all classes, nol excepting the 
mst Wealthy and apparently independent, are hkely 
b share in the general destitution.” 
Fever is spreading with fearful rapidity, and al- 
lough money may stave otf starvatiun, nothing but 
ight from the country, can guarantee any man from 
p, Pestilence. Magistrates, clergymen, and phy- 
tans, Whose duties have brought them into contact 
ith the poor, tave fallen victims. 
neath of pestilence and famine appear in 
a “ lerrible form in the large county of Cork, 
“ nic be tue greater portion of the southwes- 
> onsen of the Island, and contains a popuia- 
“ “hte of 700,000 souls. In the eily of 
Heptio.. a had to open five hospitals; for the 
™ ¥ “ lever patients. Hundreds of poor crea- 
hai rR. i, merely that when they die, they 
Bed is ; ; a into a hove, but may be decently 
ie. oe iu. Great bumbers have been found 
aves — of Cork, who died of starvation 
iesea an : ule Walling for admission to the poor 
wero es ae-n liiere are, perhaps, hundreds | 
tording m So far exhausted by inanition, that, 
Ould be hoster testimony, a single full meal 
idiaien y to cause speedy death. The great- 
Sorat se Apes been amongst the children, who, 
Posture of, a e to withstand the want and 
leting rb we in any direction, the time for which 
tiber of 2 _ have undergone. Dr. Harvey, a 
eiimate at een on committee, mentioned in 
ple of hepnaaameel see one millien of the 
We and f probably be swept away by 
' ver. Another of the speakers repor- 
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of alfairs there, and they are a people not very sub- | 
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Vhs ‘ 
a part of the county of Waterford, the 





tenantry were unable to cultivate their little pieces 
of ground, or to pay their rent; and their little land- 
lord, who wished to get rid of them, offered each of 
them a sumof money on condition of his giving up 
possession of his ground, throwing down his cabin, 
and removing to some other part ef the country.— 
They did so, and retired to the seaport town of Dun- 
garvan. The people of Dungarvan had a very large 
pauper population of their own to support, and it 
was quite out of their power to maintain this inva- 
vasion from the mountains. The Friend who men- 
tioned the circumstance, stated that at the time of 
his recent visit to the town, the poor homeless peo- 
ple, having spent the money the landlord had given 
them, were lying about under open sheds, helpless, 
homeless, and starving. ‘The ladies’ committee, for 
the relief of the poor, were doling out their aid to 
ihe poor of the town, but the contributors refused 
to allow the immigrants to get a share, lest, by being 
encouraged to remain in the town, they should obtain 
a settlement, and become a permanent charge upon 
them. A new poor law has just been enacted for 
Ireland, by which, under certain conditions and lim- 
itations, the able bodied laborer will be entitled to 
out door relief in the district to which he belongs.— 
The result of this act, will be an enormous increase 
of taxation upon the farmers, shopkeepers, and man- 
ufactuerrs—in fact, upon alljithe industrious and pro- 
ductive classes. At the very lowest cowputation, 
three of the eight millions of our population, are 
helpless paupers. 

The new poor laws.—One of the secretaries of the 
central committee stated that in one locality, it was 
estimated that the poor law tax, for 3 months, would 
be equal to one half the annual rental—and if this 
iax continued in the same proportion for 12 months, 
a man who paid sixty pounds a year rent for his hous- 
es or lands, would be subject to a claim of double 
that sum for the maintenance of the poor. Such a 
process of depletion as this, it is clear, would very 
speedily increase the turee millions of paupers to 
eight. it was the generol opinion of the speakers, 
that it is quite unlikely this law can be carried out, 





even although itshould prove to be much less oppres- 
sive than a claim of 200 per cent. on therent. Du- 
ring the last year, the landlords had received only a 
a small portion of their rents, the farmers have been 
heavy losers by the blast of the potatoes, and the 
great failure of the oat crop. The vottiers and small 
holders have been reduced to absolute pauperism by 
the loss of their potatoes—and so universal is the 
suffering likely to be, that this :s the most unfortu- 
nate time that could have been chosen for the impo- 
sition of such a tax upon so puor a people. 

SyMpaTHy FoR IreLanp at Rome.—‘At the con- 
clusion of the Padre Ventural’s sermon at Rome, in 
in favor of the distressed Irish—which was a mas- 
ter piece of sacred eloquence—notwithstanding the 
present distressed state of the Roman people, when 
the collections commenced, a sympathy impossible 
to describe was manifested throughout the assembled 
multitude; each vied with the other in contributing. 
The poorest gave the most liberally; and the very 
beggar-, with tears in their eyes, gave the alms re~ 
ceived into the hands of the collectors. Many, who 
had no money to give, supplied some other obialion. 
Some individuals gave their gold seals, or deprived 
themselves of their watches; even gold oues were 
freely given. Some poor priests took the silver 
buckles from their shoes; and several females, uot 
satisfied with their pecuniary offering, despoiled 
themselves of rings, brooches, earrings, bracelets, to 
swell the collections for their sulfering brethren in 
lreland. A number of medais, the prizes wou by 
victors froin every purt of the glove—from Lapland 
tu the Cape of Good Hope, frum the Shannon to the 
Ganges, 11 many a hard fought literary and scientific 
contest, were also given, a valuable and expressive 
tribute of the genius of every country to the land 
whose hospitable halls, in times of yore, were open 
to the students of every clime.” 

JreLAND.—The contributions, liberal as they have 
been, of the British government and people for the 
reliei of Ireland, have not quieted the spirit of “young 
Ireland” entirely. Their publications and the lau- 
guage of their speakers breathe a lone which goes 
last veyond ‘Repeal.’ Mr, John Mitchell ata meet- 
ing in Dublin stated that “the object of Irishmen 
now was, to make Ireland loo hot for an English 
Vice Roy, secretary, or commissioner.” Mr. Dul- 
fy said that “ihe famine in Mayo,” where the Eng- 
lish government has expended for food over £20,000, 
“ought to be called the English massacre in Mayo.” 
And one of the clergymen present expressed himself 
as follows:— 

‘*Father Mehan declared he was proud to say that 
26 commanders of American ships were present iu 
the hall, and they, he hoped, would carry back to 


—eon 


America the sentiments of the Irish people towards 
England and the English. Ay! and should the felon 
hand of England be raised against her, they—(The 
rest of his reverence’s sentence was lost in the hur- 
ricane of applause which burst forth.) ‘Should any 
calamity threaten America, we who have escaped 
the famine and pestilence produced by England would 
assist her. Let Jreland be to the Irish, and England 
to the English.” 

Other speakers warned the Irish who wished to 
emigrate, not togo anywhere where the “‘felon hand 
of England” could reach them, but to go to the U. 
States “‘where they will be the free citizens “‘of a 
free and happy country.” 





THE CATHOLIC RELIEF BILL. 


The bill which had for its object. to expunge 
from the satute book the disabilities against Cath- 
olics, has been rejected in parliament by a ma- 
jority of thirty nine. The Tablet gives the following 
speech in the debate: 

“Sir Robert Harry Inglis led the opposition to the 
bill; because this country is a Protestant country, 
constitution is a Protestant constitution, and the 
the sovereign is a Protestant sovereign, and what. 
ever is, mustever be. ‘There is not, of course, any 
period in history when the country, the constitution, 
and the sovereign, were all Catholic. Such a period 
either never existed at all, or it is high treason to 
remember that a hapy country, a glorious constitution 
and an exemplary sovereign have exer co-existed in 
England without Protestanism to uphold them. The 
bill of rights—no act of parliament, but a divine or- 
dinance, no doubt—had settled the Question. The 
sovereign, according to the billof rights, must swear 
himself'a Protestant; and if this bill passed, the sov- 
ereign would be at liberty to swear to the actual 
belief, and be no longer bound to accept the parlia- 
mentary faith, or to swear to his kingly acceptance 
of it, however he might as an individual conscien- 
tiously differ therefrom, Now, the younger branch 
of the Stuarts—the house of Brunswick—received 
the rule in this empire because they were of one 
religious opinion, while the representative of the 
elder branch was of another, and was for that reason 
dethroned. In France, the elder branch of the reign- 
ing family was expelled, and the younger branch 
called to the throne, because their respective politi- 
cal opinions diflered. The younger Bourbon (Or- 
leans) exists by the virtue of the charter, and the 
younger Stuarts (Brunswick) on the strength of the 
thirty nine articles; and so it shall be forever. The 
sovereign of a free people shall never be free in 
regard tothe dictates of his own conscience; but 
with whatever light he may be favored from above, 
must be guided by the parliamentary majority con- 
science, so long as that majority is Protestant, which 
must be forever. Now this bill 1s adverse to that 
unchangeable conclusion—the unchangeableness of 
which is its high virtue; while the church of Rome’s 
great crime is its unchangeableness. ‘There 1s no 
inconsistency in allthis. The church of Rome is 
unchangeable, and the Jesuils are denounced in Swit 
zerland as the disturbers of the peace. In Belgium 
they have taken possession of the kingdom, in spite 
ol the Catholic bishops, and the Protestant king, and 
the liberal party, and therefore Mr. Watson’s bill 
} ought to be thrown out. ‘Ihe hon. member for Ox- 
ford has a preference for the church of England, but 
really he is not particular what Protestant sect pre- 
'vails provided it uses un authorized version of the 
bible. No matter what becomes of the bill of 
rights, that rock muy be blown up, provided that it 
be with Protestant guvpowder, manutactured, it may 
be, in Geneva or in Prussia, or supplied by Mr. Mor- 
mon Smith, or precious lady Huntingdon. So long 
as \ley use (to swear by) a bible with a dedication 
to King James, the pure and wise, which 1s the only 
charm for preveuticy any part of any version of the 
sacred scriptures from ever becoming obsolete, or in- 
decent, or of dubious meaging—they are welcome to 
the constitution. ‘The queen may be a Muggietonian 
or an Irvingite, for whaithe representative of Oxford 
cares. 

‘it is true that he would rather of the two that 
her majesty, if quite convenient to herself, would 
adhere to the church of England, and keep her bill 
of rights oath; buthe is not particular, if she buy 
the Oxford bible; the religious world is all before 
her where to choose, unless, indeed, she should think 
of looking on religion by the lignt which guides 
some bineleen twentieths of the Christisn world.— 
Let her lock towards Rome, and Pope Inglis the Ist 
will immediately absolve her subjects of their oaths 
of allegiance. Mr. Plumptre said, the church of 
England was founded on a rock, and that this bill 
would shake it to pieces. Mr. Spooner said, it was 
a terrible thing for Catholics to refer, even by way 
of illustration, to the religious wars of the Jews, im 











order to show that man’s nature and the characier 
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of certain periods had led to persecution; but that {cumspection of the cabinet of Washington, which, 
it was quite right toshow from the bible that the | ardently desiring to terminate its differences with 
Jews had » commission to destroy idolatry, to assert | Mexico, spared no resource, compatible with honor 
tiat Catholics were idolaters, and to infer that Pro- | and dignity, to arrive at so desirable an enc; and 
testants should destroy them. It was very absurd| when it was indulging the most flattering hopes of 
to go-hack to the Jews for traditions and writings— | accomplishing its aim by frank explanations and 
the bible, with all its Jewish traditions, was the on/y | reasonings, addressed to the judgment and prudence 
source of wisdom or instruction. He was satisfied | of the virtuous and patriotic government of General 
that the country was Protestant; and let the country | D. J. Herrera, the misfortune least looked for dis- 
onee know thet it contained any individuals, who} pelled this pleasant hope, and at the same time 
proposed to convert any portion of it by force, or | blocked up every avenue which could lead to an 
stratagem, or conviction, the people would soon let! honorable settlement between the two nations. The 
them know that they were as far trom conviction as | new government discarded the national interests, as 
he was, and regarded, as he did, foree, stratagem, | well as those of continental America and elected in 
and conviction as all in the same category. There-| preference foreign influences the most opposed to 
fore, he opposed Mr. Watson's bill. Mr. Finch those interests, and the most fatal to the future of 
thought that the essence of Protestanism was toler- | Mexican liberty and of the republican system, which 
tion, but that Catholics were not to be tolerated.— | the United States hold it a duty to preserve and pro- 
Toleration towards Protestants was Protestant prin- | teet. Duty, honor, and dignity itself imposedupon 
ciple. Mr. Newdegate declared that it was in the | us the necessity of not losing a season of which the 
very spirit of toleration that he opposed this bill, just | monarchical party was taking violent advantage, for 
as it was in the spirit of enlarged liberty that the | not a moment was to be lost; and we acted with the 
democratic party in Switzerland proposed to cut the | promptness and decision necessary in a case so ur- 
throats of the men of Lucerne because they had | gent, to avoid thereby a complication of interests, 
invited some Jesuit priests to teach their children. | which might render our relations more difficult and 
Now, these Jesuits being thus sent for, to the number | involved. 
of four individuals, we believe, had resolved on for- Again in the course of civil war the government 
cing all the people of Switzerland to be taught French | of Paredes was overthrown. We could not but hepe 
Latin, and the mathematics by themselves; and there- | (his would prove a fortunate event, and, that what- 
fore it wasthe purest virtue to invade the canton that | ever other administration might represent the gov- 
had called them in, and carry fire and sword to every | ernment, it would be Jess deluded, as well as more | 
corner of it. Upon these principles he would oppose | patriotie and prudent, if it looked to the common 
Mr. Watscn’s bill. Mr. Goulburn demonstrated the | good, weighing probabilities, its own strength and 
absurdity ofgthis bill. There wasalaw which made | resources, and especially the general opinion as to 
it a crime fora Catholic priest to wear his vestments | the inevitable results of a national war. We were 
in the street. Now, the wisdom of successive attor- | deceived, as perhaps you, Mexicans, were also de- 
neys genera! had taught them to abstain from enfor- | ceived, in judging of the true intentions of Gen. San- 
cing the legal penalty, and therefore the law ought|ta Anna, whom you recalled, ard whom our govern- 
to exist, and the liability to punishment continue in| ment permitted to return. 
the discretion of the officers of the crown. It was| From this condition of things the Mexican nation 
not forty years ago since it was illegal for a clergy- | has seen what have been the results—results lament- 
map of the Episcopal church of Scotland to appear | ed by all, and by us sincerely, for we appreciate, as 
in his surplice in a churchyard in Edinburgh, and it} is due, the valor and noble determination of the 
was at that time common for such clergymen to be | unfortunates «ho go to baitle ill led, worse govern- | 
guarded by soldiers with fixed bayonets in the per- | ed, and almost invariably outraged by deceit or 
formance of his duty. This was the deslrable state | perfidy. 
of things for Catholic priests in the present day, and} We have witnessed—and we cannot be taxed with 
he put itto Mr. Macaulay and the Jord advocate il partiality for lamenting—with astonishment that the 
there would pot be a Porteus mob if Dr Gillies | heroic deportment of the garrison of Vera Cruz, in 
‘should at the present day proceed from his guildroom | its valiant defence, was aspersed by the general who 
to his church in his pontifical attire? Now, as there had just been defeated and put to shameful flight by 
would be a riot, it was better thatthe rioters should | a force far inferior to tbat which he commanded at 
be preserved for the justification of the first Edin- | Buena Vista; that this general, rewarding the insur- 
burg mob that could be instigated to attack a Catho- | gents and promoters of civil war in Mexico, heaped 
he priest in the discharge of his functions. Mr. | outrage on those who had singularly distinguished 
Law went back to an actof Richard II, and found | themselves by a resistance beyond what could be ex- 
therein the most valid objections to Mr. Watson’s | pected, and of admirable decision. | 
bill. Alter this course ul argument the house was; Finally, the bloody event of Cerro Gordo has | 
contented, and the bill rejected by a majority of 158 | shown the Mexican nation what it may reasonably 
to 118. | expect, if it longer continues blind to the true situa- 
lion in which it has been placed by some generals 
a en ~~~ {whom it has most distinguished, and in whom it has 
WAR WITH MEXICO. | most confided. 
——______—-—--. —-- The haruest heart would be moved to grief in con- | 
“ARMY OF INVASLON.” _ templating the battle-fields of Mexico a moment af- 
ter the Jast struggle. Those generals whom the na- 
| tion has, without service rendered, paid for so many 
| years, with some honorable exceptions, have in the 
day of need betrayed it by their bad example or un 
| skilfulness. On that field, amongst the dead and 
a pea a 3 .| dying, are seen no proofs of military honor; for the 
Mexicers! The agen wdiuoaee of ee ts aan wn are reduced to the a fate of the példaee othe sane 
measures adopted i consequence by your govern | ot seney enka ; Palo Alt C G 
ment, make it my duly to address you—to show you | y occasion, Irom Lalo <alto to Cerro Gordo— 


iruths of which you are ignorant, beeause they have | the dead to remain unburied and the wounded aban- 


' _doned to the clemency and charity of the conquero 
TUS TIE neesled from yeu. IT donot ask ooo. Jy ly q r. 
been criminally conces J | Soldiers Shb ge to MAE odibeving buch teneae 

















YHE GENERAL-IN-CHIEF OF THE ARMIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES CF AMERICA TO THE MEXICAN 
NATION; 

Fiecdquarters of the Army, 
Jalapa, May 11, 1847. 


neighbors of the north; neither will | belie 
they are ignorant of the falsity of the calumnie 

the press, intended to excite to hostility. No! ty 
lic sentiment is not to be created or animated 1, 
falsehood. We have not profaned your temples : 
abused your women, nor seized your property 
they would have you believe. We say this Ys as 
pride, and we confirm it by your own bishops i. 
the clergy of Tampico, Tuspan, Matamoros, Mo 
rey, Vera Cruz, and Jalapa, and by a)] the suthoe 
ties, civil and religious, and the inhahitants of ee 
town that we have occupied. We adore the a 
God, and a large portion of our army, as wal] a8 

the population of the United States, are Catholer 
like yourseJve. We punish crime wherever we find 
it, and reward merit and virtue. . 


The army of the United States respects, anq vill 


always respect, private property of every description 
and the property of the Mexican church. Wo ;; 
him who does not know where we are! ’ 

Mexicans, the past cannot now be remedied but 
the future may be provided for. Repeated}, have f 
shown you that the government and people of the 
United States desire peace, desire your sincere 
friendship. Abandon, then, rancorous Prejudices: 
cease to be the sport of individual ambition, and gop, 
duct vourselves like a great American Nation; learg 
off at once colonial habits, and learn to be truly free 
truly republican, and soon you will become prosper 
ous and happy, for you possess all the elements to} 
so. Remember that you are Americans, and that you 


| happiness is not to come from Europe. 


I desire, in conclusion, to declare, and with equa 
frankness, that, if necessary, an army of one hun 
dred thousand could promptly be brought, and thy 
the United States would not terminate their differ 
enees with Mexico (if compelled to do so by fore, 
of arms) in any manner uncertain precarious, or le 
dishonoring to yourselves. 1! should insult the inte 
ligent of this country if i had any doubt of theirg 
quaintance with this truth. 

The order to form guerrilla parties to attack us, 
assure you, can produce nothing but evil to you 
country, and no evil to our army, which will kno 
how to protect itself and how to proceed again 
them; and if, so far from conciliating, you succee 
in irritating, you will impose upon us the hardo 
cessity of retaliation, and then you cannot blam 
us for the consequences which will fall upon your 
selves. 

lam marching with my army upon Puebla an 
Mexico; 1 do not conceal it; from those capitals 
shall again address you. 1] desire peace, friendship 
and union; it is for you to select whether you prele 
war. Under any circumstances, be assured | shia 
not fail my word. WINFIELD SCOTT. 


THE INDIANA VOLUNTEERS AT BUENA VISTA. 


When the first account of the Victory at Bue 
Vista reached us, we took the liberty of qualifyin 
as we believed would prove to be but just, the rel 
tion relative to the retreat of the Indiana regimen 
The subsequent official report went to confirm tl 
first account. We detayed for further developmer 
confident that it would be ascertained that them 
composing the regiment in question were not 
striking a contrast to the other volunteers 00 th 
field, as they stood implicated az being. A veryé 
ferent version of the whole affair was soon all 
given in the Indiana journals derived from letle 
from the army deeply inplicating some of those t 
were represented as having acted with signal brave 
and as retrieving the character of Indiana to 
extent. ‘These indicated that an inquiry wou” 
demanded, and the truth would be elicited before 





ou to trust my words, (though he who has bever re Pos es 
jalsified them has a right to confidence,) but to judge | fogs ri gee. to ae classed eer the best in 
of these truths by facts within the view and know- }the world, since they are stimulated by no hope of | 


jedan of.gou.all. , | eer glory, of regret, of remembrance, or even | 
Whatever may have been the origin of this war, | vstiee od ait 
which my country saw itself foreed to undertake by 
irremediable causes, which I Jearn are unknowrn to the jot of peaceful and laborious citizens in all clas- 
the greater part of the Mexican nation, we regard it | Ses of your society. The possessions of the church 
as a necessity; such is it always to both belligerents; | menaced, and held out as an incitement to revolution 
and reason and justice, if not forgotten on both sides, and anarchy; the fortunes of the rich proprietors 
gre in dispuie, each believing them its own. You | pointed out for plunder to the ill-dizposed; the mer 
have proof of this truth as weil as ourselves; for in| chant and the arusan, the laborer and the manufac- 
Mexico, a8 in the United States, there have existed | turer, burdened with contributions, excises, monopo- 
and do exist (wo opposile parties, desiring the one | lies, (axes upon consumption, surrounded with re- 
ace, the other \ ar. But government have sacred | strictions and charged with odious internal cusioms; 
duties, from which they cannot depart; and often | the man of letters and the statesman, the man of li- 
these duties impose, for national reasons, a silence | beral knowledge who dares to speak, persecuted 
and a reserve sometimes displeasing to the majority | without trial by some faction, or by the rulers who 
of those who, from views purely personal or indivi- | abuse their power; criminals unpunished and set at 
dual, make opposition. ‘Jo this a government can- | liberty, as were thuse of Perote: is this, then, Mexi- 
not pay any regard, expecting the nation to place in| cans, the liberty which you enjoy? 
jt the confidence merited by a magistracy of their) 1 will not believe that the Mexicans of the present 
own election. _ | day are wanting in courage to confess errors which 
Reasuus of high policy and ef continental Ameri- | do not dishonor them, and te adopt a syetem of true 


Again, Mexicans of honorable pride, contemplate 





proper tribunal. Col. Lane’s statement of the : 

came next, and then the finding of a court mat 

We shall have the whole truth in due time. 
COLONEL LANE’S STATEMENT. 

The commandantof the 3d Indsena reg! 
to the editor of the New Orléans Delta as foll 

Camp Buena Vista, April 19, 8 Z 

It isan error that the ludiana brigade, 25 4 al 
was in the fight. The first regiment was o” a 
Grande, the 2d on the extreme left of the ” 
baitle, and the 3d on the extreme right tut 
parated than any two regiments upon the al 
suppose your informant was led into error - 
Brigadier General Laue was with the 2d reg 
{t is an error that my regiment ever hesilale 
single instant, and it has the signal meri i 
one, if not the only one in the action, (a 
retreat. 

Our position was in the road, by 
artillery of the enemy could be brou 
only exposed to the artillery Gro wnt oot 
diana, Kentucky, Illinois, and Mississipp! 
been driven successively back by the ee te 
force of the enemy. The enemy having 0° 
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ean interest precipitated events, in spite of the cir- | liberty of peace and union with their brethren and 
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we flank and taken position next the mountain, 
é were ordered there, and formed a junction with 
pit Davis’ regiment and the 2d Indianians, which 
had been rallied. This force advanced upon the in- 
fantry and Jancers and kept up a brisk fire until it 
¥ s ordered to cease by Gen. Taylor. It was now 
ea the lancers made the charge alluded to, and for 
the repulse of which the credit is given to the Mis- 
sissipians. This charge was made in column upon 
the extreme right of my regiment; the 2d Indianians 
nd Mississippians being on our left. ‘ihey were 
rmitted to approach within twenty five steps of 
the line before I gave the command to fire; they 
were repulsed, and fied under cover of their battery, 
and their infantry dispersed among mountains. We 
now moved to the vicinity of O’Brien’s battery, and 
when we arrived there the Kentucky and Illinois 
{roops, overpowered by numbers were retreating, 
and the enemy pressing hotly upon them and the 
battery, Which was ip imminent danger of being eap- 
tured. We opened a fire upon them, and they re- 
treated in the greatest disorder, This last blow ter- 
minated the battle, and, instead of leaving the battle 
field as slated, we (the 3d Indianians) bivouacked 
in the most advanced position held by our troops in 
the morning, and the enemy drew off. 
As troops never fought better then the 3d India- 
nians; as their steadiness and coolness is proverbial, 
gg you will see by the official report), 1 am astonish- 
ed that such calumnies should be fabricated against 
ii. We were brought into the action when the day 
seemed extremely critical, and were victorious in 
every engagement, and, in my opinion, are entitled 
to the credit of having twice saved the fortunes of 
the day. J have not mentioned the retreat or change 
of postion of other regiwents invidiously, but asa 
proof that the fortunes of the day, in an eminent de- 
gree, rested Upow aud was sustained by my regiment. 
So wuch for the 3d regimeut of Indiana volunteers. 
The 2d Indiana regiment opened the “ball? on 
the 23d, and 1 undertake to say they deserve credit 
jor wamtainiag their first position as loug as they 
did; hey Were on the extreme left next the moun- 
tain. ‘ney stood firm and steady as veterans, and 
exchanged twenty one rounds with a vastly superior 
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one hundred and fifty to two hundred men of the 
QJ regiment Indiana volunteers were rallied and at- 
tached to the Mississippi regiment and the 3d In- 
diana regiment, and remained with them on the field 
of battle during the remainder of the day. 

Opinion—The court are of opinion that during the 
whole period of the 22d and 23d February, 1847, 
Brig. General Lane conducted himself as a brave 
and gallant officer; and that no censure attached to 
him for the retreat of the 2d regiment Indiana volun- 
teers. 

Inquiry in the case of Col. Bowles. 

Facts—\n reference to the first charge, it appears 
from the evidence that Col. Bowles is ignorant of the 
company, battalion, and brigade drills, and that the 

manceuvre of the evening of the 22d February, indi- 
dicated in the 3d specification of that charge, was 
indicative of an ignorance of the battalion drill. 

In relation to the second charge, it appears from 
the evidence before the court that Col. Bowles gave 
the order, “Cease firing and retreat;’ that General 
Lane was present, and that he had no authority from 
Gen. Lane to give such order. 

It also appears that Col. Bowles retreated after 
having given the aforesuid command; but that he did 
not shamefully run away from the enemy, nor did he 
hide himseif in any ravine from the enemy or from 
his regiment. 

It appears, too, that Col. Bowles dismounted from 
his horse in rear of his regiment; but there is no evi- 
dence to show that he did so to protect himself from 
the enemy. 

The court find that the fact of Col. Bowles having 
given the order above mentioned did induce the re- 
giment to retreat in disorder. 

Col. Bowles gave this order with the intention of 
muking the regiment leave ils position; but the court 
does not find that he had been particularly ordered 
to maintain and defend it. 

Opinion—With reference to the first charge, the 
court is of the opinion that Col. Bowles is ignorant 
of the duties of colonel; but the court would remark 
that ill health, and absence on account of ill health, 
have in some degree prevented him from fitting him- 

self for the duties of that office. 





force 1 their front; with their entire line, from left 
to right, raked by a deadly fire of grape und canister, | 
from one 24 pounder and two 18's; with their right! 
flank threatened, and their rearexposed from a force | 
thal was cooltendiag with the rifleasen upon the moun- 
tan. They did not not retreat uitil they were ordered to | 
do so by thety commander, as is in evidence belore a | 
court of inquiry now sitting. ‘The only possivle | 
charge Which can be made in truth against the 2d | 
Judizuians is that they did not rally as soo as they | 
should; but the fault is not with them, but with the | 
commander, who designated no force or point tor | 
them to rally upon. 

It would be criminal in me to permit our brave sol- 
diers, Who have done so much to sustain their coun-| 
Iry’s honor, to sleep under the gruss injustice which 
our article does them, and | respectiully request | 
buat you will give this nulice a place in your paper. 

J. H. LANE, 
Col. Comd’g 3d reg. Indiana vol. 


lt having been stated that Capt. Lincoln was killed 
Whilst rallying the Indiamans, Col. Lane addressed 
aleiler to Capt. Starbuck, inquiring into the facts 
of Capt. Lincuin’s fail. The followin g is the reply: 





Buena Visia, April 19, 1847. 


Dear sir—Jn reply to your uote of this evening, 1; through the country. This part of the country is also | 


‘The court is of opinion that at the time Col. Bow- 
les gave the order ‘retreat,’ he was under the im 
pression thatthe artillery bad retreated, when in fact 
the battery had gone to an edvanced position under 
the orders of Gen. Lane, which orders had not been 
communicated to Col. Bowles. 

And, in conclusion, the court find that throughout 
the engagement, and through the whole day, Col. 
Bowles evinced no want of personal courage and bra- 
very; but that he did manifesta want of capacity and 
judgment as a commander, 


eee 


AMERICAN PRISONERS IN MEXICO. 
Castle of Santiago. City of Mexico, April, 3. 

Dear Brother—\ have written to you frequently 
since | became a prisoner of war. My former letter 
related to business almost exclusively. * * * * 
l shall now speak a little of Mexico and Mexicans. 
From Saltillo to Agua Nueva is eight leagues and 
here there is fine water. Thence to San Juan de Ve- 
nago 150 miles, there is no water except in tanks 
and wells. The tauks are built of earth and cement 
and filled in the wet season; but may be easily emp- 
tied by opening the bottoms. ‘he wells can be readily 
ruined by throwing in dead animals. Hence the al- 


civil war had broken out, detained us at a point 
three leagues off, for a day and a half—to preserve 
us from the mob as they said, but as we found out, 
lo save themselves, as not knowing which party was 
uppermost, they did not know to which they belong- 
ed. We reached the castle after midnight and were 
smuggled into it with great privacy. A few mo- 
ments after we entered an alarm was raised by the 
discharge of four guns in rapid succession. We 
heard some one say four men were killed and ten 
had escaped. We now ascertained that we were 
lodged in a prison containIng about two hundred 
convicted felons. ‘The escape made it necessary to 
change their cells and they were brought out and 
passed through the yard where we were, chained 
two and two, and placed in safe dungeons. The fiight 
was yet raging in the city, and 1 shall never forget 
my entree into the city of the Aztecs. 

The civil war lasted till about the 20th ult. when 
the arrival of Santa Anna put an end to it. Whether 
there were many killed during the twenty day’s 
fight I do not know; but itis said thata great many 
old women, cats and dogs were slain. The insurrec- 
tion wasa god-send to Santa Anna asit furnished him 
a small job after his dreadful defeat at Buena Vista. 
He left here yesterday with the shattered fragments 
of his army, pretending that he would immolate him- 
self, if need be, between this and Vera Cruz, should 
Gen. Scott attempt to march upon the capital. 

This naticn, so far as government is concerned, 
may be said to be annihilated. They are without 
an army, money, or men, capable of ruling. Santa 
Anna himself 1s said to be superior to his country- 
men only in knowledge of the Mexican character 
and his ability in humbugging them. Whether a 
peace would follow the capture of, this city is ex- 
tremely uncertain; amongst our friends here the opi- 
nion is it will not. 

General Scott having taken many prisoners at 
Vera Cruz we are in daily expectation of being ex- 
changed, in which case we will rejoin the army and 
probably return to the United States as soon as we 
would had we never been captured. [Santa Anna 
appears to be as forgetful as his friend La Vega, as 
it seems to have escaped his memory that he had 
engaged with Gen. ‘Taylor for the release of these 
prisoners.~—Eds. ] 

] have written you several letters sinee my capti- 
vily. . . 5 ° ° Although in the 
city of Mexico | have seen but little of it—and that 
ltitle through the iron gratings of the castle of Santiago. 
Whether we shall be indulged with a view of it after 
our release, 1 know not. I trust we shall. Your 
allectionate brother. JNO. P. GAINES. 


BATTLE OF SIERRA GORDO. 
REPORTS OF GEN. SCOTT TO THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 
REPORT OF BRIGADIER GENERAL PILLOW, 


Headquarters \st Brigade, Volunteer Division, 
Pian del Rio, April 18, 1847. 

Sir: I have the honor to report, for the informa- 
tion of the general commanding the division, that, in 
compliance with general orders No. 111, 1 took upa 
position with my brigade in front of the works oc- 
cupied by the enemy's right wing, but had not time 
to gain this position before the attack on his left 
commenced. 

My command was composed of the Ist and 2ad 
Tennessee and the Ist and 2d Pennsylvania foot, and 





most impossibility of an invading army marching 


have to say thai Cupt. Lincoln, one of Gen. Wool’s | very unproductive, on account of the scarcity of | 


Aids at the battle of Buena Vista, fell while deliver- | 


waler, it being impossible to irrigate to any extent | 


Nig an order to some officer immediately in front | from the tarks and wells, and agriculture cannot be | 


Ol ie dine of the Qu regiment Illinois volanteers. 1 | 
Was Slanding within afew yards of Lim when he fell. | 
Atihat time the 3d Indiana volunteers were stationed | 
wile distance on our right, aud on a hill im the rear, 
0 Washing ton’s batiery. ‘he 2d regiment of Indiana | 


Wluoteers having retreated from their first position | 


the Morning were at that lime a « ousiderable dis- 
ance on Our left and in our rear. 
‘ C. L. STARBUCK, Cap. 2d Ills. vol. 
To Col. J. HH. Lane, 3d Indiana volunteers. 
A COURT MARTIAL has been held, of which the 
‘sl arrivals furnish us with merely the substance of | 
¢ floding of the court, as follows: 
Inquiry in the case of Col. Lane. 
Facts—That at the baile of Buena Vista on the 
ashy February, General Lane commanded the | 
at oy wud third regiments of Indiana volunteers; | 
NP the 23d he was in immediate command ol | 
Piec cond regiment of Indiana volunteers and three 
“0 of artilery under the command of Lieutenant 
Rrsain’ and that the second Indiana volunteers 
ole from the field, without any orders from 
“ane, on the 23d of February; but, through 








‘ 
*kertions of Gen. Lane and other officers, from 


prosecuted without copious irrigation, in consequence 
of the length of the droughts. 

From San Juande Venegas to Matedaula is twenty 
four miles. This town is situated in a mining district 
and contains sixteen thousand inhabitants. from this 
place to San Luis Potosi there is a tolerably good 
supply of water. ‘Ine country presents a beautilul 
levei plain, bounded by rugged barren mountains.— 
‘he people are poor, miserable, stupid. ‘Ihe country 
is gumg lo cecay, evidences of which are seen al 
every step. This has beea the case from the time of 
the revolution—some, indeed, say as far back as the 
invasion of Cortez. 

San Luis Potvsi is a beautiful town withsome sixly 
thousand people. We arrived there on the oth of 
February, and left the 15th. We passed a number 
of small towns containing from three to eight thou- 
sand people, and arrived at Queretaro on the 2\st. 
This city I had never heard of before. It is the hand- 
somest | have seen, and ils reported population va- 
ried from thirty to seventy thousand souls. The 
buildings are truly superb, and the aqueduct, which 
supplies the city with water, is indeed magnificent. 

We reached the vicinity of this place, Mexico, on 





the 27th, when our conductors, learning that the 


a small detachment of ‘Tennessee horse, commanded 
by Captain Caswell, and Capt. Williams’s company 
of Kentucky volunteers. It was divided into two 
storming parties, each supported by a sirong reserve. 
It was my intention to assail with these parties, si- 


'multaneously, the adjacent angles of batteries Nos. 


1 and 2—those points having been indicated by the 
engineer officer on duty with the brigade, as those 
proper for the assauit—and thus, if possible, turn the 
whole line of works; but before the proper disposi- 
tious for the assault could be made, our movements 
were discovered by the enemy, who immediately 
opened upon our ranks with a most galling fire of 
musketry, grape and Cauister. In this eritical posi- 
tion of affairs, 1 found myself compelled either to re- 
tire beyond the range of the enemy’s guns to com- 
plete my dispositions for the assault, or commence 
it atonce with such force as 1 had already in posi- 
tion; but apprehending the moral effect which a re- 
treat might produce upon troops many of whom 
were comparatively inexperienced and unaccustom- 
ed to fire, | resolved to adopt the jatter alternative. 

| therefore directed Col. Haskell, who command- 
ed the assaulting force intended for the attack of 
battery No. 2, to assail that work with vigor, and 
carry it at the point of the bayonet; his party moved 
onward to the assault with great energy and enthu- 
siasm, but, owing to the many serious obstacles, such 
as dense chaparral thickets and brush entanglements, 
the unexpected weight of artillery fire concentrated 
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upon it from seven guns, and to the strong support 
ing force of infantry, it was compelled to retire with 
a great loss of both officers and men. 

In the mean time, Col. Wynkoop, who commard 
ed the storming party, designed to attack battery No. 
1, succeeded in gaining the position where the as- 
sgult was to have been made; but finding that the fire 
of the main attack on the ent my’s left had ceased, | 
deemed it prudent to suspend further operations, un 
til it should recommence, or until further instructions 
should he received from the general in-chief. My 
whole force being drawn up for the attack of battery 
No. 1,1 remained in this position until the news of 
the enemy’s surrender arrived, when | withdrew my 
command to the national road. It is proper to state 
here, that Lieut. Ripley, of the artillery, a-sisted by 
Lieut. Laidley, of the ordnance, although separated 
from the rest of my command by their position, were 
actively engaged in the service of an eight inch 
howitzer, which, with extraordinary exertions, they 
succeeded in having dragged over the heights upon 
the right bank of the river, and which they estab- 
lished so as to obtain an enfilading fire upon the ene 
my’s lines. 

Col. Haskell’s assaulting force, composed of his 
own regiment, (2d Tennessee foot,) Captain Willi: 
ams’s Kentucky company, and Capt. Naylor’s com- 
pany of the 2nd Pennsylvania regiment, being, from 
the nature of its duties, most exposed to the terrible 
fire of the enemy, sustained the shock—both cfficers 
and men—with a firmness aud constancy worthy of 
high commendation. 

In the action, Col. Campbell, finding that I was 
too severely wounded for the moment to give orders, 
assumed temporary command, and began, with his 
accustomed energy aid promptitude, dispositions for 
another attack, which was only deferred by myself 
for reasons before stated. 

Lieutenants Tower and McClellan, of the corps 
of engineers, displayed great zeal and activity in 
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stormed and carried, and afterwards maintained, al- 
though the enemy made three successive charges to 
regain it. A portion of the troops under Col. Childs. 
led on by their zeal and impetuosity, rushed down the 
hill to the ascent of the Sierra Gordo, but as an attack 
was not intended at that time they were recalled and 
joined Gen. Twiggs. The rifles and 7th infantry 
slept on the hill, and to that point were brought, in 
the night, a 24 pounder ancé two 24 howitzers, which, 
at 7 o’clock in the morning, commenced a cannon- 
ade on the enemy’s fortification on the Sierra Gordo. 
Early in the morning I was reinforced by four com- 
panies Ist artillery, under Lieut. Col. Childs, and 
six companies, 34 infantry, under Capt. Alexander, 
and | immediately gave directions to the different 
commanders to prepare their troops for storming 
Sierra Gordo. ‘The rifles were directed to move to 
the left in the ravine and to engage the enemy; and 
[ instructed Major Loring that, as soon us | discov- 
ered that he had commenced the attack, |] would 
move forward the storming force which 1 was about 
to organize. The 7:h infantry was formed on the 
right, the 3d infantry on the left, and the artillery 
was formed in rear of the infantry, with orders to 
support it. Observing that a large feree was mo- 
ving from the left on the main road, towards the 
Sierra Gordo, | deemed it prudent to advance at 
once, and immediately ordered the charge to be 
sounded without waiting for the fire of the riflemen. 
The enemy poured upon my line a most galling fire 
of grape, cannister, and musketry, from different 
positions around the hill; but my troops advanced 
intrepidly and as steadily as on a paradeday. I] 
cannot speak too ardently of their animation, zeal, 
and courage under such trying circumstances, and 
without which they never would have surmounted 
the natural and artificial obstacles which opposed 
their progress. Around the hill, about 60 yards 
from the foot, there was a breastwork of stone, 
which was filled with Mexican troops, who offered 





the discharge of their dutics in connexion with my 
command. 

My stafl—composed of Captain Winship, A. A. 
G., Lieutenant Rains, my aid-de camp, and Lieut. 
Anderson, 2d Tennessee fout, acting aid-de-camp— 
were of essential service to me; for on account of 


. ' 
my wound in the carly part of the action, | was com- | 


pelled to rely more than ordinarily upon (heir assist: 
ance. 

{ should do violence to my own feelings, as well as 
injustice to my command, were | to omit a notice of 
their coolness and good conduct generally upon this 
occasion. Although, at the time of the assault, the 
enemy was found to have a much larger amount of 
artillery bearing upon the approsch of our troops 
than had been supposed, and which had been, until 
the moment, concealed by the nature of the ground, 
as well as by artificial arre: gements, still nove seem 
ed to doubt its final accomplishment, or to shrink 
frou its performance. | 

Respectlully submitted, G J. PILLOW, 
Brig. General U. S.A, 
‘To Wm. H. French, A Act’g. Adj’t. Gen. 


REPORT OF CUL BARNEY. 
Jalapa, Mexico. Apil 21, 1847. 
Sin: On the evening of ihe 16th inst: owing to the 


inese of Drevet Brig. Gen. Smith, | was placed in| 


command of the |-t brigade of the 2nd division, 


and it is how my grateful duty to report the opera- | the commander of the division to the reports of the | 
1 diflerent commanders of regiments which are here- | 


tions of that brigade in the actions of the J7:h and 
18th inst. Our encamypiment at Plan del Rio enabled 
the engineer Cflicers lo woke frequent and close ub- 
servations on the eremiy’s pusitiop, and it was as- 
certained that he hud fortified himself on a range of 
hills for two miles in a mcuntain pass, ard that the 
jJast of his works was ou the Sierra Gordo which, 


an obstinate resistance, continuing to fire until the 
troops reached the breastwork, and where, for a 
few moments, bayonets were crossed. Beyond this, 
and immediately arcund the fort, there was another 
work, from which our advance was again obstinately 
opposed; but the troops immediately surmounted it, 
carried the fort, pulled down the Mexiean flag, and 
plarted our colors amid the proud rejoicings of our 
troops. Agreeably to instructions, the rifles moved 
to the left, where they became engaged with a suc: 
coring force, but which they held in check, notwith- 
standing a most galling fire from the enemy’s en- 
trenchments and froin the musketry in front. After 
the enemy’s cannon had been captured, I directed 
Captain Magruder to take charge of the pieces and 


the several engagements with the enemy, a 
my special notice, and who fell in the + 
nobly leading his men to victory. Particular 
tion is due to Capt. Hanson and Lieut. Gardner te 
distinguished gallantry. Major Bainbridge, yw} 4 
good conduct has been conspicuous on so man mer 
casions since the war with Mexico, was the Pag 
Officer in rank in his regiment, and deserves ze 
warmest approbation for his gallantry and prom ? 
tude. Especial thanks are due to my personal ae 
Lieut. Van Dorn, 7th iofantry, Lieut. Oaks 94 de : 
goons, and Lieut. Derby, topographical enginee 4 
for the efficient aid which they rendered me san’ 
days in transmitting my orders, and for the individ 
ual gallantry which they uniformly displayed, Lien 
Derby was wounded, and Lieut. Van Dorp killeq 
two Mexican soldiers at the breastwork with hj 
own hands. 1 have been reluctant to mention the 
names of any, where all acted with so much aie 
zeal, and intrepidity; no doudt many behaved ». 
those ] have mentioned, but who did not come Bhde. 
my observation; and | know that all, if OcCasion bad 
offered, would have gladly embraced the Opportun). 
ty for personal distinction. In the two days, | ig 
in my brigade, including the 3d infantry, 2 officers 
killed, 9 wounded; 29 non commissioned officers any 
privates killed, 175 non commissioned officers ang 
privates wounded. The officers killed in my eo. 
mand are Lieuts. Ewell and Davis, of the fifuc-— 
and wounced— Major Sumner, Capt. S. T. Macon 
Lieuts. G. McLane, D. H. Maury; and A. Gibbs’ 
of the rifles; Lieuts. J. N. Ward and E. Bee, 34 jp- 
fantry; Lieut. N.T. J. Dana, 7th infantry, and Lieut. 
Derby, topographical engineers. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obe. 
dient servant, WM. 8S. HARNEY, 

Col. 2d dragoons, commanding 1st brigade. 

To Lieut. W. T. H. Brooss, A. A. A G. 2% dj. 

vision. 
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Headquarters \st Artillery, ist Brigade. 
2d Division, Army of Luvasion. 

Sir: Agreeably to instructions from Colonel Har. 
ney, commanding the Ist brigade, 21 division, of the 
army of invasion, l have the tiunor to submit the fo}. 
lowing report of the operations of the 1st regiment 
of artillery under my command, on the I7thand ley 
of April, eat Cerru Gordo, 

On the 17th, the 2d division marched from Plana 
del Rio in pursuance of orders from the headquarters 
of the army. In taking up a position, the enemy 
appeared in large force on the hills in frontof the 
mountain of Cerro Gordo. The Ist brigade, under 
the command of Culonel Harney, consisting of the 





to direct their fire upon the enemy, which he execu- 
ted with zeal and ability. lt is also due to Lieut. 
Richardson to state that, as soon as he came iuto 
the fort, he tock possession of one of the enemy’s 
gun's, and, wilh his men, promptly turned it with 
great eflect upon the enemy. 1! also directed Lieut. 
Colone! Plympton, at the same time, to move with 








| his regiment into the Jalapa road to cut off the ene- | 


my’s retreat, Which he promptly executed, and 
| maintained his position until the forts and torces of 
| the enemy bad surrendered. Such is a plain, but | 
know an imperfectand hasty account of the actions 
ofthe 17th and 1S:h inst: 


| For further particulars, | would respectively refer 


| with enclosed. Itis now my delicate duty to reter 
to the different acts of personal gallantry displayed 
| by individual officers, non commissioned officers, and 
| privates; and as many of these did not come under 
i tny own observation, | would again refer the com- 
wander of the division to the different reports of the 


from ils position and defences, was considered almost | regimental commanders, with the hope that the mer- 


impreguuble. On the morning of the 17th the ad 
division, under the command ot Brig. Gen. Twiggs, 
was directed to turn the enemy by the right flunk, 
and 1 wasorcered by thatoflicer to seize and main- 


its of wll, however humble their situation, may be 
properly brought befure the notice of the govern 
ment. To Cul. Piympton, Col. Childs, Major Sum- 
/ner, Major Loring, and Capt. Alexander, my espe- 


| 


tui all the heights im the nei, tiborhood of the | cialthanks are due for their cooiness, zeal, and gal- 
Sierra Gordo, wiich, from their proximity and | laniry, oud forthe promptitude with which, on all 


position, might be ofadvantage in an stack on that | occasions, they execuled my orders. 
Shortly alter the column turned off to 


yortress. 


and to watch the even y’s movements. 
execution of this orcer, Lieut. 


eng: ged with the enemy, but, he gallantly Maiutain- | a8 in slorming of the fort. | 
ed his position againsi fearful odds, until he was Mason, of the rifles, who was so unfortunate as to 
succored by the riflemen uider Major Summer, and | lose his leg, came under my personal observation, 
ibe artillery under Col. Childs, who drove the ene- | and itis not the first lime 1 have had an opportunity 
my, after a severe confiict, from their first position, of witnessing his coolness and intrepidity in danger. 
and continued the pursuit until they made a second | Capt. Magruder’s gallantry was conspicuously dis- 
stand on a hill near the Sierra Gordo, within the played on several occasions, and he rendered me ef- 

ape and cunnister, and from which | heient service. nelle 
erreeee wetit’ . deade Joss: but the hill was! Lieut. Ewell, whose gallant demeanor, throughout! Among those who particularly distinguished ats 


Captain Step 


‘toe, 3d artiliery, Lieut. Hagner, and Lieut. Reno, 
ihe right {from the main ruad, Brevet Ist Lieut. | Ordnance department, and Lieut. Seymour, of the 
F. Gardner, 7th infantry, was directed with his | artillery, rendered ctlicient service inthe manage- 
company to nove to the crest of a hill on the left, | ment ol the artillery on the hull. 
While in the | Smith, of the engineers, with hiscompiny, rendered 
Gardner became | very ¢flicient service im his own department, as well 
‘The conduct of Capt. 


Lieut. G. W. 


1 lament to refer to the death ol | 


rifle regi..ent, the Ist artillery, and the 7th infantry, 
| were ordered todrive back the enemy. The two 
first named regiments, being nearest the enemy, ad. 
| vanced iu line. under a heavy five, driving the Mex- 
\icans from hill to hill, and finally to their stronghold, 
| and supposed impresnable pusition, the heights of 
'Cerro Gordo. In passing the crest o: the hill imme: 
| diately in front of Cerro Gordo, the Ist artillery 
became separated from the left of the rifles: and, 
| supposing that as the action had co;mmenced, i! would 
| only terminate with the capture of the height before 
| us, and hearing a continued fire upon my lett, the 
| Ist artillery rushed down the side of the lll and 

commenccu the ascent of Cerro Gordo ander a most 
| galling fire. 

Having reached within 150 yards of the batteries 
of the enemy, Liound that no other troops liad av: 
vanced over the hill, and but a portion of my owl 
regiment, consisting of a part of three compulilts, 
and amounting only to about GU men, had come Up) 
Captain Magruder, with his company, and Lieulet 
ant Johnston, with a part of Lieutenant Haskls 
company, having been ordered by Major Sumber? 
remain where they then were, in rear of the crest u) 
the hall, in front of Cerro Gordo. 


1 rt 
me, with niue of his men, passed gallantly thrvus! 
a shower of bullets from the enemy’s muskellf, 





}and Major Sumner, in coming to my support, ¥* 
| wounded. al 
Having maintained my position until the ret 


| was several limes sounded, and, seeing that the ts 
attack was not to be made, J feil back with on 
|ineu enough to carry down the wounded—hav% 
| had 9 killed and 23 wounded. Before leaving rs 
position 1 was jomed by Captain Naum) 
Irom severe indisposition, had not been able to ket 
up with his company. . 4 
I cannot close the notice of the operations © bs 
regiment on this day without calliwg the ene” 
of the commander of the brigade to the 5 a 
conduct of Captain Burke, acting as my) | 
to Captain Capron, Lieuts. Haskin and cer 
who, with the few men, stood the deadly fire pe 
enemy and encouraged them to deeds of v3 








Cuptain Magruder, in attempting afterwards (0 Jo! | 
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yon" Sergeants Heymes, Teahan, and Private 
onl company F; Corporal Littlebrand, of 
compels B; and Corporals Harvey, Williams, and 
private Bracklin, ofcompany H. 

It is proper for me to state that Lieut. Gibbs, of 
the rifles, with ten or twelve men, having become 
geparated from his regiment, joined the Ist artillery, 

4 was particularly active and gallant—having shot 
a of the enemy with his pistol, so close was our 
proximity. ; 

On the 18th, the Ist artillery composed a portion 
of the storming party that so gloriously carried the 
peight of Cerro Gordo, defended by thousands of 
Mexicans; and I can do no Jess than name the offi- 
cers who participated in this bloody conflict, all of 
whom deserve the notice of the general in chief. — 
They are as follows: Captains Nauman, Magruder, 
Capron, and Burke; Lieuts. Haskin, Dawson, Bran- 
nan, Coppee, and Hoffman. 2 

] have again the pleasure to speak in high terms 
of Sergeant Holden, of company F. privates Fer- 

uson and Eoster, of company 8. and Corporal 
Harvey and Private Bracklin, of company H. 

| beg particularly to notice the uutiring attention 
of Assistant Surgeon Steiner to the wounded of the 
regiment, and to those of the enemy that fell into 
our hands. His professional services were in con- 
stant requisition for more than forty eight hours. 

| have the honor, likewise, to transmit a Mexican 
standard captured by the regiment. 

The loss of the Ist artillery, on this day, was 1 kil 
Jed, and 17 wounded: making a total of 10 killed and 
40 wounded—amounting to one third of the men ac- 
tually engaged. All which is respectfully submit- 

d. 
or WE sir, very respectfully your obedient servant, 

THOMAS CHILDS, 
Col U. S. army, commanding Lst artillery. 
Lieut. Earn Van Dorn, Act. Ass’t Ad’t General 
Jalapa, Mexico. 


Headquarters Reg. of Meunted Riflemen. 
Jalapa, April 23, 1847. 

CoLtones: I] have the honor to report that the re- 
giment of mounted riflemen, under the co nmand of 
Major Sumner, was, on the 17th instant, directed, in 
advance of the Ist brigade, 2d division of regulars, 
then in motion, to take position with a view of turn- 
ing or storming the enemy’s position at the main 
height of the **Cerro Gordo.” ‘The first squadron of 
rilemen was halted about 400 yards of the point of 
attack, partly under cover from the enemy’s batte- 
ries. While awaiting orders, it was fired upon by 
the enemy’s battery in front aud their skirmishers on 
its left flauk. The squadron was immediately de- 
ployed,and acharge ordered. Siwultaneously with 
thisthe enemy was attacked upon the summit and 
farther slope of the hill by the regiment of riflemen 
and a company of infantry. ‘The enemy was driven 
from this position under cover of their own batteries. 
Jo this attack Major Sumner, commanding the regi- 
ment of mounted riflemen, was severely wounded 
and carried to the rear, leaving myself in command. 
The rear squadrons having been deployed on the left 
a3 skirmishers, advanced and continued the attack 
and assisied in driving the enemy into their works. 
Atthis time the mountain howitzer battery having 
been placed im position upon the height from which 
the enemy was driven, the regiment was directed to 
sustain the battery in place, and also to prevent the 
enemy from turning our left flank—a large force 
being seen advancing down the Jalapa road from the 
Main height towards the two others—and here re- 
mained through the day and during the night, assis- 
ling, with others, m sustaining the heavy batteries 
that were planted. At the dawn of day the brigade 
Was ordered to prepare for battle. Atanearly hour, 
and before the attack upon the main work, a large 
‘uccoring force was seen advancing on the Jalapa 
road; the rifles were ordered to pass to the left, attract 
the attention of the enemy, and keep them tn check 
until the Storming of the heights commenced, in 
Which the regiment was to join on the left fank.— 
uring this diversion, it was exposed to a galling 
te ructive fire of round, grape, canister, and 
eriaien? upon its front and both flanks, from the 
whieh 7 three main entrencliments and batteries, in 
ben Adrants great loss. in this movement, a 
sina bo of the enemy was held in check, which, 
‘cir position, would have been able te have 

“hn a assaulling column. ‘I'he general assault 
ing ma A vm ordered, a portion of the regiment join- 
Whole I? he works having been carried before the 
eft Arse: which was necessarily extenved to the 
¢ ected. 11 possibly reach the heights; this being 
Position’ pA mp, with others, was placed in 
Stee sessenteseaY In a very short time the 
ten cious “gee he regiment of mounted rifle- 
tgtrmy to witm mpavy with others, the retreai- 

vithin 10 miles of Jalapa. 


The distinguished gallantry of the officers and men 
of the regiment of mounted rifles was so universal 
that the task of discriminating 1s one of extreme 
difficulty. 

Foremost in the assaulting column, and that in the 
enemy’s citadel, was Ist Lieut. Thomas E vell, of 
company “tA,” who, in desperate personal conflict 
with the last of the retreating foe, fell mortally woun- 
ded on the scene of his imperishable glory. 

The regiment has also to deplore the death of 2d 
Lieut. Thomas Davis, company *f1,”” who was killed 
gallantly advancing to the attack. 

Capt. Mason, of company “F,” had his leg carried 
off by a round shot whilst leading his company into 
action, and Lieut. D. H. Maury had his arm shatter- 
ed in the conflict of the preceding morning. 

It is due the regimental! staff, Lieut. Frost, regi- 
mental quartermaster, and Lieut. Hateh, adjutant, to 
state that they were upon all occasions found where 
their services were most wanted, and throughout 
both days highly distinguished themselves by their 
gallantry and good conduct. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. H. LORING, 
Major Comdg. R. M. R. 
To Col. W. S. Harner, 
Comdg. Ist Biigade Regulars. 


Headquarters 2d Regiment, U. S. Infantry. 
Jalapa, Mexico, April 20, 1847. 

Sir: In obedience to instructions from brigade 
headquarters, | have the honor to report the follow 
ing facts in relation to the operations of the 2d regi. 
mentof U.S infantry, which {| had the honor to 
commend atthe recent engagement at the heights of 
the Cerro Gordo on the afternoon of the seventeenth, 
and on the morning of the eighteenth instant. 

Early in the afternoon of the seventeenth instant, 
the “rifles” engaged the enemy ona height just to 
the left of their centre and drove offa large force 
and curried the first height, when the second infantry 
was ordered forward to their support; and on arriving 
in position was ordered to halt until further orders. 


the ground, which was rocky and precipitous, and 


withdrawn before it could come up wits them. Al! 
of this time a plunging and galling fire was kept up 
by the enemy from their batteries and their musketry 
without intermission. Lieut. Jarvis, commanding 


ny was given to Lieut. Davis. 
also slightly wounded. 


height above mentioned, and on which our battery 
was afterwards posted. 


commanding the pass. 


with much coolness and energy. 


Jalapa road in rear of the enemy’s works. 


had his left hand nearly cut off by a grape shot, and 


Shaw, who behaved well throughout the day. 


be sent out to drive them off at every hazard 


commands. 





advancing towards the Jalapa ruad, bul was at the 





Shortly after, the regiment was ordered to press for- 
ward tothe support of Brevet Col. Childs’ comimand, 
then engaged in advance; but owing te the nature of 


to the distance from these latter, they had been 


company ‘*A,”? was wounded so as to be obliged to 
retire from the field, and the command of the compa- 
‘Two privates were 


We remained during the 
night on our arms in order of battle, completely | 


It aflurds me pleasure to mention that it has veen 
reported to me that Lieut. Hayden, in charge of the 
pioneers of the division, was constantly employed 
in preparing aroad suitable for artillery to advance 
in, undera heavy fire, which service he performed 


Early in the morning of the 18:h instant, the re- 
giment was ordeed forward to take position on the 
At the 
commencement of this movement, which had to be 
made directly across a ravine swept by the enemy’s 
batteries, Captain Patten, commanding company ‘Kk,’ 


Capt. Penrose, commanding company 1,” and 
Lieut. Davis, cominanding company **A,” the whole | 
under the command of the former, were detached 
and deployed as shirmishers for this purpose, and | 
soon had the pleasure of seeing them charging up 
the height in rear of the main work of the enemy in 
a most gallant manner, and driving them from their | 


During most of this time the regiment had been 





the command of his company devolved upon Sergeant | 
The 
enemy appeared increasing in numbers all over the 
sides of the hills along which it was necessary to| 
pags, and an order was given for a detachment to| 


The regiment di! not enzage the eneiny on that} 
afternoon owing to there not being time enough to | 
do so before it would be dark; and accordingly it 
was placed under partial cover near the base uf the | 
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positions on the height; while engaged in which, | 
Capt. Smith, commanding compauy **b,” and shortly 
after, Capt. Anderson, commanding company “H,” 
were in like manner detached; and | bey to refer to 
the reports of Capis. Smith, Penrose, and Anderson, 
herewith enclosed, for information respecting their 


| 
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same time asecnding the height in reverse around 
the sides of which 1! hed oven ordered to deploy as 
skinmishers. No sooner had this height become ours 
than the enemy appeared in large force on the Jalapa 
road, and we were ordered to hasten to that point. 
Capt. Canby with a small detachment, accompanied 
by Lieut. Lyon, pressed hotly on their rear, and were 
soon ip possession of a battery of three pieces which 
had been firing upon us in reverse. 

The Jalapa road was now gained, and the enemy 
were flying in all directioas. 

Owing to the very difficult character of the ground, 
orders could not be communicated to the whole re- 
giment simu]taneously, nor to even parts of it sepa- 
rated but a short distance from each other. 

Capt Kingsbury, acting major of the regiment, and 
Lieut. Jones, the adjutant of the 21 infantry, did 
much to ensure a harmony of action, and by their 
untiring exertions contributed to the general result 
of the day. 

It gives me pleasure to state that the whole of the 
Qd regiment of infantry, officers and men, behaved 
with so much gallantry, that Lam forced to regret | 
cannot make any more special mention of individu- 
als than I have done. 

“A list of the killed ond wounded” is enclosed 
herewith. 

“fam sir, with respect, your obedient servant, 

T. MORRIS, 
Capi. 2d Reg. Inf. Com’g. 
Capt. E. R. S. Canspy, A. A. A. Gen. Headquarters 

24 Brig. 2. Division. 

Headquarters 2d Brigade, 2d division, 
Jalapa, Mexico, April 20, 1847. 

Sir: IT have the honor to submit, for the infurma- 
tion of the brigadier general commanding the divi- 
sion, the following report of the operations of my 
brigade before Sierra Gordo, in the affairs of the 
17th and 18th instants. On the morning of the 17th, 
aud while on the march from the camp at Ei Plana 
del Rio, the 3d infantry, commanded by Captain E. 
B. Adexander, was detached from my command by 
the orders of the brigadier general commanding.— 
Early in the afternoon of that day | received his in- 
structions to move wilh the 2d infantry, Captain T. 
Morris commanding, to the heights m front of the 
Cerro Gordo, on which the first brigade was then 
engaged with the enemy, and to make an attack 
wherever | could do so with effect. ‘hat regiment 
was accordingly led to the top of the top of the first 
height, and ordered Lo halt until the rear should close 
up. In order to learn the position of affairs, 1 im. 
mediately proceeded to the opposite hill, then oceu- 
pied by the regiment of mounted riflemen, when [ 
was informed by Colonel Harney, commanding the 
Ist brigade, that no additional force was required at 
that point, but that il was essential that the height I 
had just left should be held. Orders were immedi- 
ately sent to the 2d infantiy to remain in the position 
it then occupied. Before the order could be com- 
municated, one of the jeading companies of the regi- 
ment (A) had crossed the ravine separating the 
heights, and was then lying under cover on the left 
of the rifles. A few minutes afterwards 1 was re- 
quested by Colonel Harney to move my command 
ar und the hill to the assistance of Colonei Childs, 
commanding Ist artillery, who was warmly engaged 
on the opposite side, and required support, whilst a 
direct attack would be made by his command over 
the crest of the hill. ‘Phe advanced cowpany of the 
Q4 infantry was accordingly ordered around the 
ridge, and halted under Cover at the foot of the bill 
on which Colonel Childs’s command was engaged, 
fur the purpose of concentrating the regiment beture 
assailing the hill. ‘The remainder of the 21 infantry, 
being still in the pOsilion in Which it had veen lasted, 
did not reach the vew position. he aliace having 
been suspended, and the command of Clunel Cusids 
withdrawn, it was halted, and (ook up a pusilion on 
the road near the batteries. The du a: lillery bad 
remained, during the inlervai, as the guard for ['al- 
colt’s and ‘T'aylor’s batteries. During the greater 
part of the night this regiment was employed in the 
arduous duly of placing tue guns of the heavy batiery 
in their positions on the heiziit in irout of the ene- 
my’s castic. ihe 2d infantry was established upon 
the puss leading to the Jalapa rvad, and retaimed 
that position during the uight, 

Early on the morning of the Id. my brigale wa; 
moved in the direction Ol the enemy’s lett on the 
Jalapa road, under the guidance of Captain Lee, of 
the engineers, who was Supported Dy couipauy D, 
4th artillery, commanded by Lieut. Benjamin. ‘digs 
movement was made under a leavy fire frow the 
castle and from the cnemy’s inlautry posted on the 
ridge on our left. Wheu the advance oi the 2u ip- 
fantry reached the foot of this ridge, two CuMpauies 
of that regiment (A and 1) were delached for the 
purpose of driving 10 the cnemy’s skirmishers, — 
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Orders were at the same time given Major Gardner 
to make a similar detachment when the head of his 
reziment should reach that point. The remainder of 
the brigade moved on in the original direction until 
halted by the orders of the brigadier general com- 
manding, who also soon afterwards detached, in 
succession, company B, Capt. Smith, and company 
H, Captain Anderson, of the 2d infantry, and the 4th 
artillery, to support the companies first thrown for- 
ward. The remainder of the 2d infantry was im- 
mediately afterwards ordered up for the same pur- 

ose. Companies B and H, of the 2nd infantry, 
leining A and I already engaged with the enemy, 
gallantly stormed the reverse of Cerro Gordo, driv- 
ing the Mexicans from before them with great loss, 
and gaining the crest of the hill at the same moment 
that thé*lst brigade reached it from the front—the 
advance of both brigades meeting near the ¢astle, 





and joining in the pursuit beyond the hill. Of the 
companies of the 4th artillery and 2nd infantry, last 
ordered up the hill but one, the advanced company 
of the latter, under Lieut. Lyon, reached the crest in 
time to be engaged with the enemy. 

From the crest of the hill I discovered that the 
enemy’s batteries on the plain below, which were 
still firing upon us, could be turned on the right and 
carried. I immediately directed the advance of the 
Qu infantry, guided by Captain Canby, to move down, 
attack, and carry the batteries, and ordered the 
whole brigade to move as soon as possible into the 
enemy’scamp. A few minutes after these orders 
were given, | received, through Lieut. Tilden, my 
acting aid, the orders of the brigadier general com- 
manding to move with my brigade upon the enemy’s 
left. The movement in that direction, already com- 
menced, was accordingly hastened; but, from the 
great difliculty in communicating orders, it was some 
time before my command was collected. ‘The bat- 
teries in the camp were abandoned by the enemy af. 





ter a few harmless shots as our men approached them 
—that on the right, of three guns, was taken posses- 
sion of by the advance of my brigade; the one on the 
left—two guns—by a body of volunteers. A portion | 
of company ‘*D,” under Lieut. Lyon, was pushed on | 
in pursuit of the flying euemy, and company “E,’’| 
under Lieut. Schureman, was established as a guard | 
over the property found tn the enemy’s canip. 

The whole of my command, every portion of which | 
came under my observation at some period of the 
operations, was characterized by the utmost coolness | 
and steadiness when exposed to a heavy fire of the 
enemy, which could not be returned, and the most 
intrepid gallantry when closely engaged. 

To the commanders of the 4th artillery, Major | 
Gardner, and of the 2d infantry, Capt. Morris, much | 
credit is due for the promptness in transmitting my | 
orders, and in moving their commands in obedience 
to them, under circumstances of great difficulty—the 
nature of the ground, and tie extended order of the 
troops being such that council of actions was almost 
impossible. 

My stoff officers, Captain Caaby, A. A. G., and | 
Lieutenant Tilden, 2ad infantry, my acting aid, was | 
constantly engaged in the affairs of the 17th and 
18th, ether in communicating orders or in con- 
ducting detachments; and by their intelligence and 
activity in both capacities, rendered highly valuable | 
services. ¢ a2 

Although not appropriately within the range of 
this report, yet coming under my immediate obser- 
vation, | cannot retrain from bearing testimony to 
the intrepid coolness and gallantry exhibited by Capt. 
Lee, United States engineers, when conducting the 
advance of my brigade under the heavy flank fice of 
the enemy. 

In this connexion, the attention of the brigadier 
general co. manding 1s particularly called to the cool 
and gallant conduct of the commander of the sup- 

orting company, Lieut. Benjamin, 4th aruillery.— 
he officers meutioned by battalion and detachment 
commanders, in almost every instance, came under 
my own observation, and | am happy in adding my 
own testimony to that of their immediate command- 
ers. 
Authenticated copies of their reports,and a return 
of the killed, and wounded, and missing, of the bri- 
gade, are herewith — fa 
; “espect(ully, your obedicnt servant, 
3. es li B. RILEY, 
Brevet colone|] commanding 2d brigade. 
Lieut. W. ‘IT. 0, Brooks, Acting Ass’t. Adj’t. Gen., 


Qd division. 





Headquarters 7th infantry, 
Jalapa, Mexico, April 2Uib, 1847. 
Sir: {n obedience to your orders, 1 have the honor 
to report (hat the Ist brigade, 21 division of regulars, 
broke camp at E! Piano del Rio, and moved uader 
your command, at 8 o’clock, a. m., on the 17th inst., 
to turn the left flank of the enemy, if possible, and 





attack him in rear of his strong fortified position, in 
the mountain pass of E! Cerro Gordo. 

The watchfulness of (he enemy, aided by the great 
labor we had to perform, enabled him to diseover 
our movement before we had effected the object; 
hence a partial engagement was brought on, and one 
company (E) 7th infantry, under the command of 
Brevet Ist Lieutenant F. Gardner, was detached to 
skirmish with the enemy on our left flank, and the 
regiment under my comman', then formung the left 
of your brigade, was ordered by Brigadier General 
Twiggs to advance on the general route to check the 
enemy’s advance in that direction from a strong po- 
— on the height from one hundred to six hundred 
yards. 

The enemy, seeing his views frustrated at this 
point, turned his attention to the vigorous attack 
made by our troops on his advance on our left; upon 
which General Twiggs ordered me to march my re- 
giment by the left flank up the height, and report to 
you, to support and relieve the mounted riflemen, 
and afford them an opportunity to get water. Upon 
reporting to you, I placed my regiment in the line 
established a little below the crest of the height, 
within six hundred yards of the enemy’s battery. 

At this time he had been driven back, 1n which 
Lieutenant Gardner participated, and rendered signal 
service. On the morning of the 18th, you directed 
me to advance my regiment by the right flank, so as 
to cover the space made by a company of riflemen 
which had left to join its main body, and to be pre- 
pared to storm the enemy’s fort on the height. ‘Uhis 
order was promptly obeyed, and the regiment waited 
in silence for the word of command, ‘charge.’ This 
being repeated, the regiment charged with cheers— 
passing the crest of this height, and ascending under 
a raking fire of grape and cannister and a heavy fire 
of musketry on my right, and extending towards the 
left and front. 

Under the disadvantage of the enemy’s heavy fire, 
and the rough and steep ascent of the mountain, to 
reach the fort at its summit, the same spirit prevail- 
ed in the regiment from right to left, and although it 
paused fora few moments for breath, and to force 
back the enemy, who made a strong effort to turn my 
right flank, in which I found it necessary, with the 
sufficient aid of Major Bainbridge, to stengthen 
and restore the line which has been weakened 
under the enemy’s destructive fire, and particu- 
larly after Lieutenant Dana fell, supposed mortally 
wounded. 1 then directed Major Bainbridge to at- 
lend to the right, whilst 1 examined the position of 
the centre and left. At this time the command 
“charge” was renewed, and the front was carried 
by a simultaneous rush of the 7th infantry, driving 
back the enemy with much slaughter; the enemy’s 
flag at this moment being taken down by the intrepid 
and gallant Quartermaster Sergeant Henry, and the 
flag and standard of the 7th infantry were raised and 
floated ia its place by the brave color sergeants Brad- 
ford, Brady, and Murphy, whom Lieut. Page, adju- 
tant. had Jeft in pursuit of the enemy down the 
height. It would appear invidious to name any one 
gentleman in commission of the regiment for any 
individual act of gallantry over another upon this 
gallant occasion, for all were individually determin 
ed to execute your orders to carry the fort of the 
enemy. It is due to remark, that the first officers 
who entered the fort of the enemy were Captains 
Paul, Whiting, and Handson, Ist Lieuts. Henshaw, 
Little, Adjutant Page, Gantt, and Brevet Ist Lieut. 
Gardner. 

The enemy was driven out with great slaughter, 
and their guns turned upon them. 

After the firing of the enemy had ceased at this 
point you ordered me to put myself atthe head of 
of the regiment, descend the mountain to the National 
road to cut off the retreat of the enemy, which or- 
der was promptly obeyed; and [ believe your object 
thereby secured, as many thousands of the enemy 
immediately surrendered. 

Deeming itanact of justice due tothe gentle- 
men in commission of the 7th infantry on this oe- 
casion, | herewith annex a list of their names, viz: 

Major Bainbridge, Captains ltoss, Whiting, Paul, 
and Hanson, Ist Lieutenants Henshaw, Little, (regi- 
mental quartermaster,) Humber, Adjutant Page, 
Gantt, Dana, Brevet Ist Lieut. Gardner, 2d Lieut. 
Smith, and Brevet 2d Lieut. Maxie. 

I am sir, respectfully, your obedient servant. 

J. PLYMPTON, 
Lieuteuaut Col, 7th infantry 
To Lieut. E. Van Dorn, Aid-de Camp. 


Headquarters Ath Artillery, 
Jalapa, ‘lexico, April 19, 1847. 
Sir. In compliance with the directions contained 
in the circular of this date, addressed to regimental 
commanders, | have the houor to report the opera- 
tions of the 4th artillery on the 17th and 18th inst, 
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The regiment forming the right of the 24 Stteade 


of the 2d division, under my command, ma 

(he division on the morning of the 17th Sette 
in the order of battle, on the difficult and critical - 
pedition of turning the enemy’s left flank, throu “pt 
road of three or four miles in extent for the > - 
part cut the previous day. - 

Nothing worthy of special remark Occurred ynti] 
the division had arrived near the enemy’s my 
point, called the Cerro Gordo, where the divisio 
was met by the fire of the enemy. The fire wet 
ing very warm, and the right flank of the troops en 
gaged being threatened, [ was ordered to cover with 
one company the advance of the mounted howitzer 
battery, the remaining companies to cover Captain 
Taylor’s battery, itself threatened, through a gorge 
in the mountain. Our troops maintained the aa 
tion aequired on the height, and all bivouacked fo; 
the night. 

The 4th artillery was then employed throuzh the 
greater part of the night in the extremely arduous 
duty of taking the heavy gun and howitzer battery to 
the height wrested from the enemy. 

On the morning of the 18th the regiment was or. 
dered to join the 2d infantry and proceed on the line 
turning the enemy’s left—company D, under Liayt. 
Benjamin, being detached as a guard to Capt. Lee 
of the engineers. 

The regiment was halted some fifteen minutes, and 
was then ordered by the genera! of division rapidly 
to advance—passing under the fire of Cerro Gordo 
and file to the right into a ravine. Our flank being 
here exposed, a portion of the regiment, under the 
order and lead of the general of division, rapidly ad. 
vanced up the height to join in the operations there, 
The regiment reassembled on the height, and then 
descended to the Jalapa road, and with its brigade 
moved in the direction of this city. 

I would remark, that to Brevet Major Brown, 
with Lieutenant Howe (the adjutant) and Lieuts. 
Benjamin, Porter and Gill, the main credit is due, so 
far as the regiment was concerned. of taking the hea- 
vy ordnance up the height that bore upon the enemy's 
works; and may be allowed to add, (probably a little 
out of place,) that the major, with Capt. Drum and 
Lieuts. McCowen and Benjamin, rendered highly 
valuable services in reconnoitring the enemy’s posi- 
tion on the previous day. 

1 am, sir, very respectfully, your obed’t. serv't., 

J. L. GARDNER, 
Maj. 4th Artillery, comd’g. regiment. 
Capt. E. R. S. Canny, Assistant Adj’t. General, 2 
brigade, 2d division. 


Jalapa, Mexico, April 21, 1847. 

Sir: In obedience to mstructions | have the honor 
to submit the following report of the movements of 
the howitzer and rocket battery, under my com: 
mand, while the 2d division, under General Twiggs, 
was forcing the pass of Cerro Gordo on the 17th and 
18th inst. 

On the 17th we followed the Ist brigade closely 
without assistance, until it ascended the hill on which 
the enemy was posted, when a halt was necessary till 
the general decided whether we should continue 
round the hill or take post on the top. 

During the halt, Lieutenant Gordon, of the rifle 
regiment, temporarily attached to the battery, was 
wounded, and some other slight damage done to hor- 
ses and battery. 

Two pieces, and one-half our rockets, were #000 
ordered up the bill, under the command of Lieut. 
Reno, who, assisted by ten of the rifle regiment, easl- 
ly and quickly placed them in a good position in ad- 
vance of our line of troops. 

The enemy shortly after appeared forming in the 
ravine and on the siope of their hill in Jarge numbers 
as if to attack, but a few well directed rounds from 
the howitzers scattered and drove them back in coi 
fusion to their en‘renchments. 

Orders were then given by Col. Harney, who com 
manded, to cease firing, unless the enemy approach 
ed, and the pieces were withdrawn to within out 
line on the hill. 

The other two sections, under Lieuts. Callender 
and Gordon, were thrown to the extreme right 10 
command the gorge of our route, when the ene) 
formed for the attaek, and the battery remained as 
thus posted till the 18th, except one piece, under 
Lieut. Gordon, withdrawn and held in reserve dur 
ing the night. ’ det 

On the morning of the 18th, two sections, une 
Lieutenants Callender and Gordon, were 10 ye 
ness to follow the right, but the pass having oe 
blocked by a section of artillery, they could rs | 
brought into action as desired, bat were able ‘4 s 
low handsomely the troops in pursuit of the By" 
enemy. 

The section and rockets on the hill, under ory 
Reno, opened and fired on the enemy with gree 
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fect, till oar troops had closed on them—the rockets 
first towards the enemy’s left, below tle hill into the 
cover oceupied by his advanced force, and then the 
howitzers, by direction of Colone} Harney, towards 
pis right at troops in the hollow and a battery, while 
‘the Ist brigade was so gallantly storming the heights 
oe rockets and forty rounds of spherical case 
sho! were fired in all by Lieutenant Reno, who de- 
serves great credit for his judicious placing of the 





‘battery, and his cool and gallant conduct in so effici- 


sing it. 

ae command behaved as was to have been 
expected, and we are fortunate in escaping with but 
one man severely wounded. 

With the greatest respect, your most obedient 
servant, G. H. TALCOTT, 

Major commanding. 

Lieutenant W. T. H. Brooks, A. A. A. G., 2d divi- 

sion of reg. 


Headquarters 3d Infantry, 
Jalapa, April 20, 1847. 

Colonel: On the morning of the 17th, the 3d in- 
fantry marched from the Piana de} Rio, with the 
balance of the division, to the attack of the rear of 
the enemy’s works at Cerro Gordo; but after the co 
jumn had proceeded some four or five miles, I was 
ordered tou await the arrival of a 24-pounder and 
howitzer battery, and to conduct them to their posi- 
tion. This was a duty of much heavy labor, and was 
not completed until some time after dark; so that my 
regiment did not have the good fortune to participate 
in the achievements of that day. Early on the mor- 
ning of the 18th instant, 1 was ordered to proceed to 
the top of the height, occupied by our troops, and to 
report to yourself. Upon arriving there, { was in- 
formed that the Mexican works on the opposite 
height were to be immediately stormed. The 3d 
infantry was formed on the left of the front line of 
the attacking force; and when the order was given to 
advance, it moved steadiliy over the hill, under the 
heavy fire of cannister and grape which was poured 
in from the opposite height. That height was as- 
cended with the same steadiness, the enemy was 


successively driven from his different lines of breast- | 


works, and in an almost incredible short time, consi- 
dering the obstacles natural and artificial, the height 
was ours. 

L trust | will be pardoned if I indulge in a slight 
expression of pride at the conduct of my regiment 
throughout this affair; and when it is considered that 
it was composed of at least ove half raw recruils, 
who had only had the benefit of some eleven days or 
two weeks imperfect drilling, and who fired a mus- 
ket for the first time, when they eame into this 
action, I feel assured that it will speak more for the 
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MEXICAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF 
CERRO GoRDO.—The annexed official account of the 
late fight, was despatched to the central govern- 
ment, in the city of Mexico, by General Jarero, 
after he became an inmate of the castle of San Juan 
d’Ulloa. 


San Juan d’Ulloa, 23d April, 1847. 
Most EXCELLENT SIR: 


Made prisoner of war, together with Brigadier 
General Romulus de la Vega, whois with me iu 
this fortress, where we have been placed by the un- 
fortunate events of the morning of the 18th instant, 
at Cerro Gordo; and separated from Brigadier 
General Don Louis Pinzon, I conceive it to be my 
duty to report to your excellency the occurrences 
of that day, the bitter results of which have placed 
me in the power of the United States of the North. 

His excellency the president of the Republic and 
general in chief of the army, directed Cerro Gordo 
to be fortified, on the left of the National road, or 
carriage way, from Jalapa. This road crosses the 
brow of the mountain, and along it were placed our 
infantry, together with the headquarters, believing 
that our cavalry were stationed near the Corral Falso 
and the Encerro. 


The broad mountain, called the Telegraph, is the 
highest of the eminences of that chain, on the Vera 
Cruz side. Beyond the Cerro, on the right of the 
present road, and at the point of intersection of the 
old road, the general in chief ordered a battery to be 
placed, which would overlook the wagon road, the 
deepest and narrowest place inthe glen. The old 
river road was commanded effectively by the heights, 
which were designated by the names of the advanced 
lines of the right, leftand centre. ‘The first, and last 
named, had the river in front, along which the ene- 
my was stationed; the second commanded, upon its 
left, the National road, at the point mentioned before, 
as the deepest in the glen, in such a manner as to 
enable it to defend the passages from the old river 
road. The command of these lines was assigned by 
the general in chief as follows: The right, to Gene- 
ral Luis Penzon; the Jeft, from the battery on the 
National road, to Gen. Romulus de la Vega; and the 
centre, to me. 


We were in our positions on the 17th, when about 
noon, we saw the enemy advancing in column by the 
left of our vanguard, pushing directly forward for the 
heights, pear the Telegraph. ‘The battery of the ad- 
vanced line of the left opened its fire of round shot 
upon them, from our largest pieces and with the best 
effect. 


Soon after the enemy was discovered from the sa- 
lieut angle, upon which another battery of the same 
advanced line had been placed, which also opened 


gallant manner in which the men were conducted | its fire, together with the battery of the centre, both 


into action by their company officers than anything 1 
can express. 

Besides the general good conduct of the regiment, 
} feel it my duty to bring to your notice individual 
instances of gallantry which came under my obser- 
vation. [ cannot speak in too high terms of the gal- 
lant bearing, throughout the day, of Capt. L. S. Craig, 
first Lieut. D. C. Buell, adjutant of the regiment, and 
second Lieutenants B. E. Bee, H. B. Clitz, and J. N. 
Ward. The latter was wounded a short time before 
the height was carried. 

_ These officers came under my personal observa- 
lion, and their conduct deserves the highest praise I 
can give it. In the attack on the height, two com- 
em of the regiment, Captain Gordon’s and Lieut. 

ichardson’s, becaine somewhat separated, moving 
around with the 7th to the opposite side of the hill, 
60 that I cannot speak so particularly of them. It 
is, however, in my knowledge that as soon a3 the 
height was carried, Lieut. Richardson manned one of 
the captured guns with men of his company, and fir- 
€d upon the Mexican positions. 1 should also speak 
of Lieut. Bowman, regimental quartermaster, who 
Went inty action with the regiment entirely volunta- 
rily, (his duty not requiring him to be there,) ani 
Who conducted himself with great coolness and cre 
dit to himself. 

Lieutenant McConnell, of Lieut. Richardson’s 
company, is reported to me to have conducted him- 
self with a great deal of gallantry, being active in 
i Lieut. Richardson in working the captured 

Every possible care was bestowed upon our 
Wounded by our assistant surgeon, Dr. Keeny, who 
Was actively engaged during the greater part of the 
day after the attack, 

Respectfully submitted: 
5 EK. B. ALEXANDER, 
aptain commanding Brigade. 
Col. W. gs, Harney, comd’g. Ist bri oa ; 


P. S. Return of killed and wounded accompanies 
MY teport. KE. B. A. 
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| 





acting with such effect that the enemy was driven 
from his position in Jess than half an hour. The 
enemy, compelled to abandon that point by the inju- 
ry received from our fire, commenced a movement, 
by the right, upon the Telegraph height, where he 
was also received with the greatest firmness by our 
troops, and retired in great disorder, with considera- 
ble loss. 


The following day, (unfortunate for the republic,? 
the 18th April, the enemy presented himselfto renew 
the attack upon the Telegraph, and opened a fire 
upon ail our fortified positions. The height, after a 
severe and bloody combat, was taken by main force, 
al the moment when my advanced line of the centre 
was atlacked by another column, at the point direct- 
ly under the command of Post Captain (naval) Don 
Buenaventura Aranjo. The battaiions of Zacapuist- 
la and Hatlanque, the Artillery and Fickets of Mata- 
moros and Libertad, covered themselves with glory, 
and effectively sustained the right wing of the left 
line, putting to Might the enemy’s column in the 


short space of five or six minutes, whjch formed | 


again on our right, among surrounding thickets and 
ridges. 


The height of the Telegraph being taken, the ene- 
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been scantily furnished in barrels, was now entirely 
cut off; that the general in chief had previously 
withdrawn the battalion of grenadiers which had 
covered our rear guard in the woods, the enemy 
were thus masters of our fate—and although some 
of us, by our knowledge of the hollows and ridges, 
might have saved ourselves, we preferred to be pri- 
soners, to the further sacrifice of the lives of our 
troops. 


In giving myself up to the generals of the enemy I 
gave them to understand that no opprobrium to our 
honor or to our country, belonged to the act, and 
although they were the conquerors, I could never in 
any form palliate the war, which they had made 
against my country. 


In those expressions I was joined by Gen. R. D. 
de la Vega, whose services in and oul of the republic 
have before this reflected so much honor upon the 
Mexican name. Col. Jose Maria Pavon, Post Capt. 
Pedro Ruiz, Major Jose Maria Mata, Captains V. 
Arguelles, Gregorio del Calejo, Jose M. Manez, Jose 
Maria Moreno, Silverlo Velez, A. M. Gallegos, 
Adjutant M. Carmacho, (lieutenant of the navy,) 
Franciseo Farnandez, sub-leutenants B. Amable, J. 
R. Cavarubias, and Jose Lastortras, all of whom 
were brought to this place, and as prisoners of war 
will be conducted to such place in the United States 
as the present government of Vera Cruz may direct. 

I beg your excellency to Jay this narrative before 
his excellency the president of the republic, and to 
remember me to him and to the nation, whom we 
should all serve to the last, that this result is an in- 
stance of the caprice of fortune, as at the same 
instant that our three lines of the van-guard had 
achieved a victory, driving our assailants before us, 
we found ourse!ves under the imperious necessity of 
surrendering ourselves to those who, on the height of 
the Telegraph, the National road and in our head- 
quarters, had made themselves masters of the field. 
In numbers there were more than twelve thousand 
Americans, against less than two thousand Mexicans, 
who were surrounded by their advanced lines. 

I have the honor, &e. 


JOSE MARIA JARERO. 
To his Excellency, the Minister of War. 


CALIFORNIA. 
The St. Louis Union has received from Mr. Ben- 


ton full files of the “Californian,” printed at Mon- 


lerey by Messrs. Coiton and Semple, down to the 
13th February last. 


That paper of the 6th of Feb. notices the arrival 
of the United States storeship Lexington. Captaia 
Tompkins, which with his company and field artil- 
lery, is now stationed at Fort Mervine. Lieut. Hal- 
leck, of the United States engineers, was to make 
perminent fortifications at the most promiment points 
along the coast. He was weil provided with ail 
necessary implements for the purpose, and had be- 
sides a saw and grist mill. The Lexington was load- 
ed with batteries, 24 pounders, mortars, &c. for mi- 
litary purposes. Three other transports with Col. 
Stevenson’s regiment were shortly expected; “‘suffi- 
cient, with General Kearny’s column, to secure Ca- 
A for- 
lification will be erected at San Francisco. There 
is abundance of timber, and water power almost in- 
exhaustible, up the Sacramento river. 


The following general order will show the view 
taken by Commodore Shubrick of the exient of his 
powers: 


To all whom it may concern: The undersigned, coms 
mander in chief of the naval forces of the United 
States in the Pacific ocean, in virtue of the autho- 
rity vested in him by the president of the United 
States, and taking into consideration the injury 
caused to the agricultural pursuits of the inhabitants 
of California by the late unsettled state of the coun- 
try, the great demand at present for all articles of 
provisions, and the probable increase of that demand, 


my became master of our rear guard on the left, and | directs that for the space of six months from the 
to receive orders or instructions from his excellency, | first of March next, viz: from the first of said month 
the general in chief, | sent my adjutant, Lieutenant; of March to the first of the month of September 
D. Francisco Ruiz, with orders to see him or the! next, the following articles of provisions stall be 
senior general, [providing Santa nna had not run,| admitted into the ports of California free of all 
we suppose,]—but he returned with the information| charge or duly, viz: beef, pork, bread, flour, butier, 


that he found no one there—in our camp and head | Cleese, sugar, aud rice. 


Doue, &e., llth of Fe- 


quarters—and that a flag of truce was flying atach- | Druary, 1847. 
hed, a fact which was subsequently confirmed by my | 


own observation. 


Under these circumstances, Gens. Pruzon, Vega, 
Noriega, Osando and myself held a consultation, and 
considering that, our position having been changed 
by the capture of the ‘Velegraph height; that our rear 
guard was hemmed in by the enemy in front and 


i rear, and that our supply of water, which had before 





W. BRADFORD SHUBRICK, 
Commander in chief. 


The Californian of February 13th says it learns 
by an arrival from Yerba Buena that a party of emi- 
grants, 60 in number, left on the other side of Califor- 
nia mountain, had suffered severely. Nineteen start- 
ed for the valley, but only seven arrived, having 
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been c« mpelled to eat the dead hodies of their com- 
panions to save themselves from starvation. Among 
the survivors were two girls. A_ public meeting 
was held at once in Yerba Buena, and $800 raised 
for the relief of the sufferers in the mountains.— 
Messrs. Ward and Smith offered their launch, and 
Passed Midshipman Woodworth, with a small party, 
started up the river with the intention of disem- 
barking at the foot of the mountains and going on 
foot with packs of provisions to save the sufferers. 
The distressed party lost their cattle on the Salt 
Plains, at Hasting’s cut off—a route which never 
should be travelled. 

Mr. Larkin was at Monterey, attend ng to his bu- 
siness, on the 13th of February, having been released 
by the enemy. An English school was about to be 
establish@ there. The Alealde publishes an order, 
forbidding men to employ Indians, unless they have 
certificaics from their former employers that their 
services are not due to the latter for wages advanced. 
Mr. Semple is about to found a city-at San Francisco 
Bay, to be called Francisea. fle has purchased for 
that purpose the half of a fire mile tract. 


Co. BeENTON’s CARD TO TIE EDITOR OF THE Str. 
Louis Union. 


The public mind bas been misled in relation to 
General Kearny and Colonel Fremont, in Califor- 
nia; and a Jetter written in Washington, assuming to 
speak semi-officially, and from a knowledge of the 
contents of unpublished despatches, imputes the sup- 
posed difference to an intrigue of mine to place Col. 
Fremont in cos:mand over General Kearny, and of 
which General Kearny had got wind. He says: 

“Tt is supposed thai General Kearny has reason to be- 
lieve that, through the influence of Colonel Benton, 
Colonel Fremont is to be, or has been, put in command 
over him.” 

To put an end to the anxiety of the friends of the 
two absent officers on account of such reports, I will 
here publish an extract from a private letter from 
Genera! Kearny to myself, dated Ciudad de los 4n- 
gelos, January 14, 1847, and brought in by the same 
messenger who brought his official despatches. Of 
course, | limit myself in the extract to what con- 
ceros Colone! Fremont and myself. Gen. Kearny 
says: 

“J have not written a line to you for three months, 
because no opportunity presented itself of sending a letter 
to you; one ts now offered, by way of Panama, and I 
seize a few moments, and must write, though hurriedly. 
* * * * * * After the revolt against 
Captain Gillespie, at the city of the Angels, in Sep- 
tember last, Commcdore Stockton sent Colonel Fre- 
mont to the Sacramento, to raise volunteers to put 
down what hie termed the rebels. On my arrival 
on the 12th of December, at San Diego, | found the 
commodore there, and prevailed upon hin by the 
close of the month to send what force he could spare 
from there in this direction, for the purpose of unit- 
ing with Colonel Fremont in an attack upon the 
Californians, or to make a diversion in his favor, 
* * * * * * oa 
on the 8th and 9th we encountered the whole force 
of the Californians, about 500 mounted men under 
Governor Flores, and defeated them each day; but 
as all our men, except about filty volunteers, were 
on foot, and all the enemy were well mounted, we 
could not catch them. ‘The enemy finding that the 
struggle against us was useless, and unwilling to 
submitto * * * * * marched to meet Colonel 
Fremont, and on the 12th capitulated to him at San 
Fernando, twenty-five miles from here, agreeing to 
submit and to acknowledge the American authori- 
ties, never again to rise against them. This day 
Colone! Fremont at the head of 400 volunteers, en- 
tered the city. He is now here and periectty well, 
and has gained great credit for the manner in which 
he has raised his volunteers and conducted the expe- 
dition from the Sacramento. » * * * 
Will you please, in my name, congratulate Mrs. 
Fremont upon the honor and credit gained by the 
colonel, with my best wishes for herse:f and all your 
family.” é , 

So wrote General Kearny of Colonel Fremont, 
on the 14th of Jauuary Jast, and the praise he be- 
stows on the raising the volunteers and on the eapi- 
tulation, are, well merited. Coionel 
gone six hundred miles tu the American settlements 
un the Sacramento, to raise troups to reconquer the 
southern half of California, and had raised 400 men 
and brought them back in an incredibly short space 
of time. He bad done this without means, and legal 
authority, (for he did not then know of his own ap- 
pointment as lieutenant colonel,) and wholly by his 


personal influence, and the weight of his personal | 
character. The defeated Mexicans marched two days | CoUlempt. 


to surrender to him, trom their confidence in him; 
und the capitulation to which he admitted them was 


| So they called a meeting in New York, expilain- 


Fremoat had | i ; = — 
(to write a biography. The result is the slender aflair 


wise, just and contermable to the law of nat:ons.— 
exacted no oath of allegiance from conquered men, 
deferring that urtil a definite treaty of peace should 
make them citizens of the United States. He treated 
no one as arebel. He only exacted what the law of 
nations authorised, namely, a promise of submission 
to the conquerors, receiving in return, protection 
for life, liberty, and property. The capitulation pa- 
cified the country and prevented the war from be- 
coming guerilla. 

1 publish this card to relicve the anxieties of the 
friends of the two absent officers, and of all well 
disposed persons, who would be sorry to see Colonel 
Fremont dishonor himself. I do not publish it to 
contradict the Washington letter writer, nor do I 
object to his including my two sons in-law in his old 
and daily work against me: but | think that a writer 
who assumes to be semi official, and to have a know- 
ledge of unpublished despatches, and whois cer- 
tainly cormorant, couchant, and levant* about the de- 
partments, ought to have more respect for the pre- 
sideat than to make him my instrument, and sub- 
ject to my influence, in an intrigue to put Briga- 
dier General Kearny under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Fremont. 

THOMAS H. BENTON. 

St. Louis, May 14th, 1847. 
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LIFE OF MAJOR GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR. 
From the Sowthern Quarterly Review. 

We iuave not given half the title page of the pub- 
lication, which bears an extravagaut and even mon- 
strous proportion to the ninety odd pages of crude 
narration that follow it. Mr. C. Frank Powell, is not 
a Plutarch—but fortunately Gen. Taylor is a man 
whom neither Mexicans nor biographers can put 
down, and he will yet come out of the Dead Sea of 
Lives, Sketches, Anecdotes, Reminiscences, unani- 
mous resolutions, and monstrous Eulogies, that await 
him, with the same calin, unconquerable energy, that 
has made him victor in his terrivle bates. He can 
neither be swept from his firm footing by the tide of 
hostile multitudes, nor lifted from the earth by idle 
flatteries—as Hercules lifted the giant Anteeus, that 
he might strangle him in the unfriendly air. ‘There is 
no tinsel—no pretension--no flummery about him; 
but all is plain, solid and enduring manhood. 

This military distinction of General Taylor is the 
great event of our day, aud the actions by which he 
has acquired a faine not confined to bis own country, 
will in due time be analysed and tried by the severe 
principles of military science. We have no fear of 
the test, but itis not our province to apply it, and 
the materials for doing full justice to the subject, 
are not collected, even allowing that he has no inore 
battles to fight and no more triumphs to secure. We 
only ailude to bim as the great otject of public in- 
terest al present. 

A few months after the last presidential clection, 
when the party which bad put forward its greatest man 
and rallied around him with entire unanimity and tae 
utmost confidence of success, iad found themselves 
overmatched by an adversary they supposed disheart- 
ened and distracted, and their candidate beat by a 
comparatively obscure man—while they weve still 
mourning over their upaccountuabie failure, and cast- 
ing about in contused anxiety, for a fit instrument 
with which in due time to work out their revenge— 
there suddenly broke in mid-heavens the sound of a 
great triumph; a new fame had been born in an hour; 
the dazzle of a tresh renown filled the whole air, 
and rejoicing in the sudden light, moved to unmea- 
surable exultation, the voice of the whole people 
rose up like the suund many waters, to welcome the 
adventofa hero. [It was not strange that cunning 
men among the discomfitted party, should have seen 
in the victory of Paiv Allo, sowicthing more then the 
successiul svidier who had signaiized the arms oi his 
country and won an enduring laine Dy great miliary 
achievement. Like Byron they wanted a hero, for 
their own special use, und here was one of the true 
mould, providentiaily sent in their greatest need,.— 


ed that General Taylor was a Whig, and nominat- 
ed him fur the next presidency. As a partof the 
movement, we presume, they instigated wir. Powell 


we have under nolice. 
We have alluded to the orizin of the book, by way 
of accounting for its quality. Every candidate for the 





presidency imust have tis biography, aud we can scar- 
| cely remember one of these parly contrivances that 
| deserves to be called a book, or that even the great and 
justly acquired fame of the hero, can save from speedy 
[his one is even worse than the wost of 








NNR. 
them, probably because “there was supposed to be 
necessity for bringing it out in hot haste. The —“% 
terials for the life of Gen. Taylor were not abundant, 
nor easily obtained, nor capable of being Wrought 
into a consistent and attractive shape, without much 
labor and skill. For all this there was no time 
It was not certain that he was much of a whic 
it was not certain that he would gain any more vic. 
tories—it was not certain that the other party might 
not out-bid them. Political managers never have an 
faith in men, and this clique acted as if they were 
baiting a hook for a gudgeon. It was eqnally disre. 
spectful to General Taylor and to the country, ty 
attempt to lure him into the position of a political 
partizan, at the moment when he was leading our 
army in a foreign war; and a war too, concernin 
which parties were then bitterly denouncing each 
other. Ifthe people of the United States should be 
disposed to make General Taylor president—which 
is probable enough—they will recall, as one of the 
many proofs of his superiority, the modesty and good 
sense he displayed on the occasion of this demonstra. 
tion. It is indeed one of his peculiarities that he 
does no foolish things, either from his own im pulse 
or the instigation of others. But however prudent 
his conduct, he could not altogether save himself 
from the natural consequences of this rash attempt 
to mix him up with the party politics of the country, 
It sowed the seeds of distrust between him and the 
administration, and on the first pretext, there was 
not wanting men ready to deprecate his conduct, and 
to callin question his capacity for command. True 
or not, the administration was suspected and accused 
of neglecting the means necessary to give the greatest 
results to his victories, and of a readiness to miscon- 
strue into hostility every impaticnt expression that 
such deficiency might extort from the general. It 
ended in his being superseded as the directing head 
of the invading army, aud sent, as many people 
thought, into inglorious retirement at Saltillo— 
where at the head of a body of undisciplined volun- 
teers, he was to act as a scare crow to keep back 
any wandering companies of guerillas, who might 
be disposed to stir up insurrection in the conquered 
region, to disturb the sale transportation of supplies. 
How Providence ordered that this supposed place of 
rusticalion, should be the scene of the bloodiest bat- 
tle and the most glorious victory of the whole war, 
the country has just Jearned with an amuzement that 
for a time almost repressed eXxultation. Beyond 
question, the battle of Buena Vista, places Taylor 
in the rank of great captains. Jt is clear now, if it 
was not after the battles of the Rio Grande, that his 
life must be written, and that when the right mao 
has pourtrayed him, his history wiil become one of 
the familiar delights of childhood, a fountain of he- 
roic ipspiration to bis Couutrymen, 

lt happened to General Taylor to fight two batiles, 
before the time of this Mexican war. In the first he 
commanded fifleen meu—in the second about five 
hundred. Such was the amount of his actual ex- 
perience as a chief, in battle, one year ago. Lt was 
hardly enougl \ secure him a Mention im the history 
of his country. 

it is true, that in his first fight he had to contend 
at once With sickness that had deprived him of hall 
his men, prostrated himself and thrown gloom and dis- 
couragement over all—with a fire that threatened lo 
destroy lis little fort, and with a great horde of sava- 
ges, for whom his little force would not have made 
a breakfast; and that he bore up against all his ene- 
mies, with a coulness, an uncenquerable determination 
aud a show of ready resources, that proved him evei 
then capable of leading armies to victory. It is true, 
that his second battle was the boldest and most de- 
cisive tnat occurred in the Florida war, and that tt 
furnished the sanve proofs as the other of Taylor's 
very high qualities az a soldier and a leader; but for 
ali that, in the estimation of the country, he was, 
when the Mexican war commenced, a new mat, 
who had his laurels yet to win. His first achieve: 
ment had been lost, amid the glare and noise ol 
greater events—and his second siurred over, im 4 
general disposition of the country not to keep alive 
any remembrance of a war of which they were not 
allogether without reason ashamed. That war cer 
tainly put the endurance and the courage of the army 
to as severe a test as ever war upplied—but still . 
appeared to us, and to all the world, very much like 
a score of mei and dugs hunting out, through divers 
heaps of rubbish, ball as wavy rats—an rg 
of much labor, and some excitement, bul of sua 
honor. 

Let the reader call to mind the sudden dismay, "¢ 


stupid bewilderment, the childish appeals lor me 
ihe more childish outcries against the war depét 





aient and dismal anticipations of disaster and disgrace 
ihat every where through the union fo ; 
news that the Mexicaus bad crossed the Rio G 
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*Fating, lying down, and getting up. 


in force, aud cul off, (so we dolefully phrase 
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Gen. Taylor from his supplies—and then he will be 
conscious of what most of us havelost sight of in the 
litter of successive victories, that nobody had, at 
ihat time, any just appreciation of the qualities, 
either of the general or of his officers and men. And 
jet it be further remembered, that he had no share, 
either as actor or sympathizer, in the sorrowful 
theatricals that his countrymen got up on that occa- 
sion. He never distrusted either himself or those 
ynder him. He took uot one step backward, and 
ave not one moment to fear or hesitation. Having 
completed his field work he left it well garrisoned, 
and proceeded to open hiscommunications and bring 
on his supplies. He moved back from Point Isabel, 
with tne exception of encountering the enemy, as 
he did, and with the determination of driving him 
over the Rio Grande, as he also did. The recoil 
from our high wrought excitement was scarcely less 
extravagant than had been the fright itself. Nothing 
was too much to expect of Gen. Taylor, from that 
time. Without any sufficient preparation for inva- 
sion—Without water carriage or land carriage—he 
was expected to fly on the wings of our conquering 
eagles, over the desert plains and huge mountain 
barriers of Mexico, looking down all opposition, and 
never pausing short of the “‘Halls of the Montezu- 
mas.” Instead of flying he dragged on slowly and 
heavily, and to the eager people at home, it was a 
weary time before they had the satisfaction of get- 
ting up another panic. We have no intention of cri- 
ticising these movements of the army, and only re- 
mark of them here, that they allowed abundant proof 
to shew itself, that Gen. Taylor’s reputation was 
not yet so established as to overawe suspicion and 
querulous impatience. The war department was far 
from satisfied with his progress, and seemed to doubt 
the reasonableness of his complaints of deficicncy in 
the means of transportation. It was the beginning 
of that dissatisfaction which appeared more clearly 
afler the capitulation of Monterey. The strength of 
this latter place, both in fortification and garrison, 
was so much beyond any thing imagined in this 
country, that it was really fortunate we learned the 
strength of the city and its capture, at the same time. 
Otherwise there would have been another panic as 
deep as that from which we were delivered by Re- 
saca de la Palma, and with much more reason. It 
was of the two by far the boldest undertaking. At 
last, then, we may suppose that our hero has reached 
firm ground, and a commanding elevation above criti- 
cism and cowardly doubts. Far from it. ‘The capitu- 
lation of Monterey, after the burst of admiration was 
over, made the subjeet of incessant complaint and 
carping. ‘The house of representatives passed a re- 
solution equivalent to a vote of censure on it—the 
administration plainly shewed that it was grievously 
disappointed al the result—all the pent up impatience 
of civil patriotism broke out—the slow movements 
ofthe army to Monterey and the indecisive result 
there, were openly and severely commented on, and 
we were assured that Gen. Taylor, thouga a brave 
enough soldier, was no General, and that somebody 
else must be sent to Mexico, if we wished to see “a 
peace conquered.”” He was superseded in command, 
without calling forth a remonstrance, except from a 
few. The democrats had raised a kind of party 
quarrel with him, and the whigs were dumb for 


lear of being thought to doubt the ability of their 
hero, General Scott. 


General Taylor, as we before said, was sent into 
banishment at Saltillo. All the regular troops, ex- 
cept a good force of artillery and a very insufficient 
one of dragoons, were drawn away for the greal 
expedition to Vera Cruz. His line of communica- 
lion was laid bare, by the withdrawal of the garri- 
8on from Victoria, and in front of him was the con- 
centrated Mexican army of thirty thousand men.— 

€ have called his position one of banishment, be- 
— beither the administration nor General Scott 

lieved that the Mexican general would leave the 

roe of the important city and fortress of Vera 
Othe for the sake of throwing himself upon Saltillo. 
nn Helos, they never would have so stripped Tay- 
my his defences, and left his line of communica- 
o. so entirely at the mercy of ihe enemy. Sul 
we et hot overlook the possibility of such an 
pa . aking, and in view of it, both the department 
nay & commander in chief, advised General Tay- 
Pe retire and take his position at Monterey—the 
of > degen natural strength and artificial defences 
dave place, together with its comparative vear- 
per the base of operations, making it much the 
eatin position. General Taylor rejected the sug- 
en ren of the department and of the senior gene- 
wales am language which left no more to be said, 
tervice — were willing to dismiss him from the 
NerNicnad “ contumacy, announced his determination 
© figiti 's advanced position, and if there was to 
ihe ng, to make that the battle ground. For 

64ve reasons, that now will strike every one 








as full of prophetic sagacity. He stood on ground 
which he had conquered, and it was not for him to 
sacrifice the prestige of victorious advance, because, 
forsooth, he might find a safe hiding place by giv- 
ing up the fruits of his victories. His position was 
on the northern border of a long and desolate pla- 
teau, stretching for hundreds of miles to the south- 
ward—a region of cold, of drought and of barren- 
ness, which must be crossed by the enemy before 
they could assail him, and upon whose desolate 
wastes a defeat would drive them back, to encounter 
anew the privation from which they had barely 
emerged. It was a position in which a check to the 
Mexicans, involved all the consequences of an entire 
defeat, and where successful defence was inevitable 
victory. Besides, the eagle eye of the old warrior 
had fixed upon a spot beloved of Mars,—a spot that 
seemed made fora little army of heroes to hold 
against all comers,—and if it was notasyeta Ther- 
mopyvla, (hot gates,) our Leonidas was quite sure 
that at the right moment it could be made hot enough 
and too hot for the endurance of the Mexicans. He 
did not show his secret to the world and keep away 
from the chosen field, as the jealous mother bird 
goes far from its nest when unwelcome eyes are in 
the neighborhood. But when the Mexican chief 
swooped down with his legions, there lay before his 
eyes the gorge of Buena Vista, grim and threatening 
with its solid rows of iron teeth, ready to close upon 
the assailant. 

The march of General Santa Anna had been an 
nounced by himself in terms of formidable import, 
and the amount of his forces had been stated with 
precision by the Mexican press. ‘These things were 
known in this country. ‘Twenty thousand men care. 
fully trained at San Luis, and Jed by the best offi- 
cers in Mexico, were about to throw themselves 
with desperate determination upon five thousand, 
nearly the whole of whom were volunteers. ‘The 
movement was quite unexpected here, and even af- 
ter it was made, was suspected to be a ruse, to cover 
a march upow Vera Cruz. Then came a period of 
fearful excitement, diversified only by a variety of 
rumors, none of them tending to relieve an anxiety 
which rose toa panic. The whole country knew 
that General Taylor had deliberately chosen his 
ground in full view of his own strength and that of 
the enemy. We hat not yet learned to trust him,— 
we had yet much to learn of his unconquerable na- 
ture and his exhaustless military resources. The 
misfortune was, that having got into a panic, we had 
no means of gelling out of it. Our army was en- 
veloped. ‘The abandonment of Victoria, had left the 
road to their rear unprotected, and a strong body of 
cavalry had poured in, captured scouts and messen- 
gers, cut up small parties, plundered the trains and 
completely broken up the line of communications.— 
it was an awful time, and so dismally mystified were 
men, and so wild were their ideas, that the officer 
in command at Camargo, in view of the tremendous 
emergency, sent ona requisition for 50 thousand men! 
{f Attila and all his Huns bad been at our gates, we 
could hardly have cried out for help more lustily.— 
In due time the darkness cleared off, and then we 
discovered Gen. Taylor standing calmly and proudly 
on the field of batile,—a field indeed red with the 
blood of his brave men, bul giving back in exchange, 
to the dead and living, an immortality of fame, never 
more nobly won. 


The conduct of the Mexican chief has been criti- 
cised by some, and his march upon Saltillo has been 
thought a blunder. But admitting that he must do 
something, it would be hard to show that he did not 
choose his enterprize sagaciously. The whole line 
of General ‘Taylor’s communications, for a distance 
of more than three hundred miles froin Matamoros 
to Saltilio, runs through a wlexican population, hat- 
ing the conquerors aud eager to throw off the yoke. 
He thus had perfect information as to every potot in 
the line, the strength of every post and every move- 
ment of troops. He had intercepted despatches and 
let him into our whole plan of campaign. He knew 
the amount and kind of {forces Jelt to General Tay- 
lor, and having quite as little faith in (hem as their 
friends at home, he doubted not that by a silent and 
rapid match across the desert, he could overwheliv 
them, and recover at a blow all that had been wrest- 
ed from Mexico. lf it be answered that even this 
would not counterbalance the loss of Vera Cruz, 
we reply thal he could not hope to save thal place at 
any raie. ‘The force, iti vuwbers, even, approached 
his own, and half of them were those iron veterans 
whom alike Mexican wid Awerican believed to be 
invincible. 

For the other point, it is quiie certain that Santa 
Anna could no longer avoid action. He had given 
to the new levies among his troops all the advantage 
they cuuld derive from the drill and discipline of a 
camp—the enemy was weaker—in one direction 





than he could hope to find them again,—his populu- 
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rity, which is his life, was ebbing away, and worse 
still, be was so straightened for provisions, that there 
was danger of the disorganization of his army from 
mere want of food. His fame as a _ warrior, his 
power as a political chief, and his persona! safety, 
were all atperil. The moment had come when he 
must either ‘‘do or die.” 

We do not propose to write a history of the battle 
of Buena Visti, but there is something so especially 
imposing in the position of the two generals at the 
time, that we shall be excused for dwelling on ita 
moment. It might be doubted to which of them 
defeat presented the most terrivle consequences.-— 
Taylor commanded a body of men inexperienced 
equally in success and reverses, with whom defeat 
almost certainly invo!ved flight, disurder and utter 
demoralization. Behind him was a wide country 
peopled with foes who only waited for an*opportu- 
nity, to rise up in mass and wreak a terrible ven- 
geance upon the invader. He had withstood the ad- 
vice and remonstances of his superiors and chosen 
his position on his own responsibility. Added to all 
the horrors of a disastrous retreat, the loss of all for 
which he had faced so many dangers, there was the 
certainty that it would all be charged to him, and 
that a court martial would end his carreer aga sol- 
dier, and affix a stigma upon his hard won fame. 

On the other hand, Santa Anna the head of a 
fickle and faithless party controlling an impoverish- 
ed, distracted and tottering government, had been 
driven into action by imputation of cowardice and 
treachery, and by dread of starvation. He left a 
civil feud in the capital, with multiplying evidences 
that nothing but success would save kis power and 
feeling that the Jast hope of himself and his country 
was now to be weighed in the balance and tried in 
the furnace. When he had finished that terrible 
march from San Luis Potosi, he found tiimself with- 
out food or even water, a determined foe belore 
him and the inhospitable desert in hisrear. Was 
there not something strangely alike in the position 
of the two chiefss What solemn thoughts must have 
weighed upon their minds—what high and stern re- 
solves swelled in thei breasts as they stuod fronting 
each ether on the field which was so sure to be the 
grave of the power and even the fame of the van- 
quished. Asan abyss, behind each of them yawned 
dark disasters, and across it frowned a country un- 
{ rgiving of defeat. So dire seemed the necessity of 
victory to Santa Ania, that he would not believe in 
defeat after it had befallen him, and he claims the 
victory in a despatch dated only the day before a 
council of war in his army, decided unanimously in 
favor of a precipitate retreat. He had risked every- 
thing on this chance, and it was hard io believe he 
had jostit. Aneye witness sayshe drew off his 
forces in perfect order, and but for the admirable 
sagacity of ‘J'aylor in choosing the field of battle, he 
might have breathed a moment and renewed the 
struggle. There is something inexpressibly mourne 
(ulin the circumstance of bis retreat—especially 
if we remeu.ber that he could scarcely have fin- 
ished il, before there came from another quarter 
tidings not less sad than those that he bore from the 
field of his defeat. A month aller the battle of Bue- 
na Vista, the city and fortress of Vera Cruz surren- 
dered. 

‘Two things are worthy to be noted in this place.— 
Heretofore, as often as General Taylor has been 
placed in a situation involving the necessity of hurd 
fighting, the people at bome have with one accord 
set up a howl of dismay, running distractedly hither 
and thither, and venting all sorts of sympathetic 
nonsense,—as tf he was a poor child that could not 
fail to be Jost if he sirayed out of sight and so must 
be hunted up at whatever cost of ringing bells and 
screaming in high places. It 1s hoped there will be 
no more of this, but that hereafter, when the people 
of the Unitea States hear that he is on the eve of 
fighting a battle, they will quietly and decently go 
avoul the preparation of their fire works and flags, 
for explosion and display, in honor of the next “glo- 
rious news.” We have now as little right to doubt 
his pre-eminent ability, as to call in question his de- 
cision, his firmness, his cheerful and mfectious hero- 
ism. And itis sale to suppose, that hereafter he 
will be more cordially recugnisea by the govern- 
ment, as a high mshitary authority, and that opinions 
will a.ore frequently be asked from him, than move- 
ments and positions selected for him, by the war 
department. And we say this without the slightest 
intention of impeaching the character of the secre- 
lary. itis the inevitabie resuit of the system, and 
of our want ol experience in carrying on distant 
wars,—a want that il is devoutly hoped we shall al- 
ways labor under. But it is not free from inconve- 
bience. lu peace, ihe secretary orders everything, 
and for want of something else to do, the officers of 
the army superintend many of thuse details that mn 
war must be managed by a diflerent class. du ac- 
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tion, the officers are expected to do much which is 
impossible and inappropriate, in the way of provid- 
ing supplies, munitions, and transpertation at the 
proper points,--while the secretary, from habit and 
a natural proclivity in elderly gentlemen to give pro- 
fuse advice, vainly wearies himself with the task of 
planning, suggesting, and scheming, without begin- 
ning, middle or end, either to his premises or his 
conclusions. Hence it may happen that the war de- 
partment shall send forth an army provided with 
nothing in the world—but a plan of acampaign. The 
English government has always encountered the 
same difficulty in waging war—the difficulty of de- 
fining the powers and duties of the soldiers in com- 
mand of the army and the civilians presiding over 
the war department, and the Duke of Wellirgton 
considered it one of the greaiest results of the vic- 
tory of Salamanea, that it emancipated him from 
the motherly nursing of the secretaries, and for the 
first time, gave him the privilege of speaking au- 
thoritatively to the government,—of dictating, in 
place of being dictated to. The same advantage should 
naturally accrue to General Taylor alter the battle 
of Bucna Vista. 

The other point noticeable, is, that these Mexican 
battles, have been gained by the flying artillery, and 
the last and most glorious of them especially, is, so 
to speak, its peculiar work. We appreciate the 
valor of the troops, and know that they shared in all 
the labors and perils, as they share in the triumph. 
Bat the artillery multiplied General Taylor’s force, 
and he evidently looked to it for victory. No one 
can read the descriptions of the battle, without see- 
ing thal even up to the very last and most desperate 
charge of Mexican columns, the safety of cur army 
depended upon the ability of the artillery to main- 
tain its advanced positions, and to keep up the storm 
of iron bail upon the ranks of the enemy. Yet this 
army of the service is of very recent introduction, 
and when Mr. Puinsett, as secretary of war, first 
devised the organization of the body of horse artille- 
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demand of the United States to be wrongful so far 
as it applied to Frazer’s river, which happened to 
run through the whole territory from fifty-four forty 
to forty-nine. and to have been discovered by the 
British in 1793, and covered by their forts since 
1806. The administration had taken high ground: 
the party sustained it: but it was an occasion which 
required a public man to rise above party, and to 
look to his country alone. He had resolved to do so, 
and to go for forty-nine, even if it should cost him 
his political existence. 

This determination, though not formally promul- 
gated, was no secret, and was early enough made 
known to his friends and to the administration. From 
the first explosion of the question i April, 1845,— 
from the first reverberation of the thunder which 
came rolling back from London, in answer to 
ihe president’s inaugural address,—he had made 
known his opinions to the secretary of state, and 
informed him that he should support a treaty upon 
the line of 49, if the president made one upon that 
basis. From that determination he had never swerv- 
ed. His friends thought there was great danger to 
him in the course he took: he himself did not think 
there was so much. He knew his constituents had 
been wrought up to fifty-four forty, but he relied 
upon their equity and intelligence to give him a fair 
hearing and asafe deliverance. He paid them the 
compliment to rely upon their justice and intelli- 
gence, and the event had not deeeived him. ‘The 
boundary was settled at 49. The British kept their 
river, and we kept ours. War was averted. Great 
Britain and the United States remain at peace: he 
and his constituents were at peace: and long might 
they all remain so. 


The settlement of this question, Mr. B. went on to 
say, had cleared away the only remaining difference 
between the two kindred nations. It left them not 
only at peace, but without a remaining cause of 
quarrel. For the first time since the stamp act of 





ry, he was scouted as a visionary by the old officers, 


himself. Sosure was Mr. Poinsett of the impor 
tance of the innovation, and so sure also that the 
wisdom of politicians would pronounce ita humbug, 
that he did nol recommend it to congress, bul, with 
industrious seurch, found an old Jaw with an unoc- 
cupied corner big enough to hold a beginning of a 
baitery, and by raking and scraping among the odds 
and ends of unexpendec appropriations, he raised 
money enough to equip Ringgold’s corps. He let 
the old officers have their sneer, saying with a quiet 
smile, ‘wait till you have fought a battle, and then 
i shall be glad to bear from you again.” Immedi- 
ately alter the battle of Palo Alto, General Tay- 
lor sat down und out of the fullness of his heart 
wrote to Mr. Poinsett his recantation, acknow- 
ledging the tremendous efficacy of the flying artil- 
lery. 
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From the Si. Louis Republican. 

[This report, we are gratified to say, has the sanc- 
tion of Col. Benton himself for its correctness.] 

Mr. Benton commenced with returning thanks for 
the honor of the invitation toa public dinner from 
his political friends. He had declined the honor of 
the dinner, in conformity to arvvle which he had 
Jong followed; and as for the speech which might 
have been expected at tie dinner table, he preferred 
to make it under circumstances which admitted a 
more general aliendance, and would prevent no one 
from hearing it who chose to listen to it. 

Great questions, he said, kad occupied the public 
mind, and received their solution, in the last two or 
three years of bis public service, on all of which he 


had been called to act a decide, and even a promi- | 


nent part, and on each of which it was patural for 
him to say something on the present occasion. ‘The 
Oregon question was one of these. At one time big 
with all the calamities of war, it was now hushed in 


repose, and the country tranquil and happy under ils | 


peaceful settlement. His own course in relation to 
it had been consistent and uniiorm. He had opposed 
the joint occupation treaty of 1818 as soon as it was 
made: he opposed its renewal in 1828: he bad lJabor- 
ed for its termination ever since: and he had always 
held the parailei of 49 to be the proper dividing line 
between the American territory of Oregon aud the 
British tertitury of Frazer’s river. But the public 
mind, and especially the wing of his own party, had 
been worked up toa different and a higher view o} 
of our rights. Ffty-four forty, and all or none, had 
become our demand. War was the British auswer 
to thai! and although a threat of war would be no 
bar to a rightiul demand, yel, in answer to a wrong- 


ful one, it was very sevivus. lle believed the whole! 


1. 
and by none more heartily than by General Taylor | quarre 


1764, the two nations were now without a cause of 
For the first time in nearly three genera- 
tions of men, the two grand divisions of the Anglo- 
| Saxon race—the northern stock in Great Britain and 
ils gigantic progeny in our America—were without 
| a cause of dissension: and to crown this happy state 
—to give to peace its highest ornament and noblest 
_ occupation, and to friendship its most endearing ce- 
| ment—a calamitous visitation in a part of the British 
‘empire has called forth all the sympathies of the 


} 
j 


human heart, on the side of one nation, and all its 
| gratitude from the other. Ireland famishes! Succor 
| and sympathy fly to her from the United States! and 
‘the swelling tide of gratitude comes rolling back 
‘from the whole British empire. This is something 
better than being at war with each other—at war 
'for Frazer’s river, under the sad delusion that it was 
|a part of Oregon! He thanked God that he had been 
‘an instrument in diverting—aiding to avert—this 
| calamity—and in producing the present happy state 
| between the two nations; and he thanked his consti- 
tuents for approving his conduct in going for their 


but could not succeed, and so ended the first attemps 

: . pt 
to recover back the great province which the UN Wise 
treaty of 1819 had given away. I speak historica}) 
said vir. B., and justly, and without design to tavec 
or to injure any man, but to place aright before m 
constituents my own conduct, and that of others, jy 
this great drama which has ended in a war between 
two republics, Mr. Adams, at the couneil table vot. 
ed against the article which gave Texas away. Mr 
Clay, in the house of representatives, denounced the 
cession. They made the first effort to get it back: 
and in a speech which professes to be fair and jm, 
partial, let justice be done to every actor. [9 
every one take his proper place for censure or for 
praise in the great drama of the Texas question anq 
its bloody sequence. 

The next attempt was in Gen. Jackson’s time, Mr, 
Van Buren being secretary of state. A larger sum 
was offered than in the previous administration, byt 
with no better result. The negotiation miscarried 
though zealously supported by President Jackson, 
his secretary of state, and the minister at Mexico, 
He, Mr. B., co-operated with them, filling the news. 
papers with articles in praise of Texas, and Using 
all the arguments for getting her back which have 
since been repeated by others who gave no help 
then. And so the second attempt to repair the mis. 
chief of the treaty of 1819, failed as the first had 
done. 

The mission of General Memucan Hunt, minister 
from Texas, was the next serious attempt to bring 
Texas into the Union; but the parties were then 
changed: it was after the battle of San Jacinto, and 
Texas herself became the applicant. Mr. Van Bu- 
ren was then president—Mr. Forsyth his secretary 
of state—and both in favor of getting back the 
country. But Texas and Mexico, though not fight- 
ing, had not made peace: they were in the legal state 
of war with respect to each other: and to have ad- 
mitted Texas into the Union would have been to 
have adopted her side of the war, and to have plac- 
ed the United States at war with Mexico. 

Neither justice nor policy permitted this, especi- 
ally as, if left alone, they would make peace afier 
awhile; and then annexation could be effected wiih. 
out a breach with Mexico. Upon this view they 
acted. He (Mr. B.) concurred with them, and so 
did all the people of the United States. 

The question of admission of ‘Texas then went (o 
sleep, and was quietly waiting the end of the war 
with Mexico. All the old friends to the recovery of 
the country were willing to await the event: but in 
the year 1842, during Mr. Tyler’s administration, a 
new set of friends, who had cared nothing about 
Texas before, and one of whom had given her away 
when we had her, became furious for immediate an- 
nexation; and the annexation treaty of 1844 was tie 
fruit of that new and sudden impatience. The old 
friends of Texas stood upon their old ground: the 
countries were still al war, but actually negotiating 
for peace: they wanted Texas annexed, but without 
war with Mexico, and urged a little delay, to permit 
their ministers, then negotiating under the auspices 
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future good instead of their present wishes. 


present war with Mexico, was another of the great 
subjects on which he had been called to act within 
the last few years. ‘his great drama, Mr. B. said, 
divided itself into many acts, and covered a long 
space of time, during all which he had been an 
actor in it, and he hoped a consistent and a prudent 
one. He considered this drama as beginning in 1819, 
when Mr. Monroe’s cabinet ceded Texas to Spain. 
| Jt was then given away; and if it had not been given 
away there could have been no war with Mexico 
about getting it back. He denouneed tnat treaty in 
many newspaper articles as soon as it was made, 
and vowed al the time unceasing efforts to get back 
the ceded province. Mr. Adams’ administration, 
with Mr. Clay secretary of state, presented the first 
opportunity to make the effort for its recovery. Mr. 
| Clay, as a member of the house of representatives, 
| had severely condemned the treaty which gave away 
Texas: Mr. Adams had opposed that article of the 
treaty at the council table when the majority of Mr. 
Monroe’s cabinet adopted it. But this was not 
| known to him (Mr. B.) until long afterwards. His 
reliance at that time was on Mr. Clay, as a western 
man,and from his publicly known opinions on the 
subject. He and Mr. Clay were then separating in 
the new division of political parties, but it did not 
prevent them from communing together on the sub- 
ject of Texas, and co-operating to get her back.— 
they had an interview at Tennison’s Hotel at Wash- 
ington. Among other things intended by the new 
administration, Mr. C. mentioned the recovery of 
‘Texas: he, Mr. B., cordially concurred, and promis 

ed his faithful co-operation. The administration 
made the attempt: he (Mr. B.) wrote articles to pro- 
mote it; but the scheme fuiled. Mr. Poinsett was 
then minister in Mexico, aud favorable tu the object, 








‘The annexation of Texas, and its sequences, the | 


of Great Britain and France, to make peace. All 
delay was refused, the treaty was signed, and was 
| rejected by the senate because its ratification would 
‘have been immediate war with Mexico. He (Mr. 
B.) was one of the majority of the senate which re 
jected that treaty; and bis constituents, though all io 
favor of annexation, appreciated his motives, aid 
justified bis conduct. His re-election to the senate 
in the same year was the verdict of the people upon 
his conduct, and he made them his profound thanks 
for the justice of that verdict, and the honor of thal 
election, 

The treaty of annexation was rejected, bul anio% 
ation in another form was still prosecuted. A reso 
lution for the admission of ‘Texas as a state, passed 
the house of representatives; an additional alterna 
tive resolution was added in the senate, to appoltl 
commissioners to negotiate for admission, and 
conciliate, and recognize Mexico, and thereby pre 
vent the annexation from bringing on war. 
expiring administration of Mr. Tyler snatched the 
alternative from the hands of the president clect— 
hurried off the house resolution by a midnight me 
senger—siammed the door of cuneiliation in the - 
of Mexico,—and inflamed her pride and resentmel 
to the highest degree. From that time forth we 
thing breathed war between the two countries, whic 


broke out the ensuing year. j 
Mr. B. said this was the history of the Joss af 
gain of Texas, and ils sequence, the soar with — 
The country is recovered—a war has followed, ae 
the question now is how to finish if For himse . 
feitclear. His policy bad been uniform from - 
to last—it was to get back Texas, withoul a — 
with Mexico; and he was certain it might have oe 
done if wise and temperate counsels had prerel 
The United States had only to wait for poace © 


| 
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So re ee 
he poirit of being signed in January, 1844, 
pb ay werful mediation of Great Britain and 
France, when the then administration broke up the 
aceful negotiation, dispersed the ministers, assum-’ 
yi the war, and placed the army and navy under the 
control of the President of Texas to fight Mexico. 
The rejection of the treaty stopped the war then 
assumed; but the midnight transmission of the house 
ution started it again, and soon placed the two 
republics in the unhappy condition in which they 
tand. 
nt. B. repeated. His policy from beginning to 
ending had been to get back Texas without war, or 
even a breach of friendship, with Mexico. He was 
tly averse to sucha war. He saw great and 
extraordinary evils in it. Besides the evils common 
to all wars—loss of lives, distress of families, inter- 
ruption of commerce, ruin to many merchants, and 
a joad of debts and taxes—besides all these ordinary 
evils incident to all wars, he saw others of a new 
and extraordinary kind in a war with Mexico. She 
was arepublic, and a weak one, and our neighbor, 
and had done us the honor to copy our constitution 
and form of government, and had maintained civil 
wars at home to keep it up. She was one of the 
Spanish American states which stretch from the 
southern boundary of the United States to Cape Horn, 
the whole of which had copied our form of govern- 
ment, and established close political and commercial 
relations with us. All these states had just emanci- 
pated themselves from European domination, adopt- 
ed the republican system, and taken the U. States, 
for their model and their friend—the elder sister and 
parental guardian of the cordon of republics which 
stretched across the two Americas. The position of 
the United States, at the head of this long chain of 
republics, was grand and impressive and imposed 
upon her an enlarged and enlightened system, which 
had been carefully acted upon by all American 
statesmen from the time these Spanish American 
states began to establish their independence. Europe 
had a system of monarchies, consolidated by the holy 
alliance. ‘The new world had its system of repub- 
lics, to be cemented and united by sympathy and 
friendship. ‘To maintain our position at the head of 
this republican system in the new world, was due to 
ourselves and the human race. ‘To cherish and per- 
petuate these republics—to preserve their friendship 
and their commerce—to continue to be their politi- 
cal mentor—to continue them in the republican sys- 
tem of the new world, and prevent their relapse into 
the monarchical system of the old world—this was 
our true and noble policy. War with any one of 
them would endanger that policy; for, being all of 
the same origin, religion, language, customs, they 
would naturally sympathise with each other, and in 
having war with one, the friendship of all might be 
Jeoparded. 

He, (Mr. B.,) had endeavored to act upon these en- 
larged principles, originating not with him but with 
enlightened statesmen before he came into public 
life. He had endeavored to get back Texas without 
a war with Mexico, and was certain it might have 

endone with all ease by the simple process of 
leaving Mexico and Texas to make peace, and treat- 
ing Mexico with the respect and deference due to 
a sister republic—the more proud and sensitive be 
cause Weak and unable to contend withus. The 


and the manner in which it was conducted: that was 
the work of the Tyler administration, and for selfish 
and unworthy purposes.~ The second great error, or 
Worse than error, was the rejection of the senale’s 
alternative resolution, and despatch of midmght 
messenger to Texas with the absolute resolution of 
wainsion, on the night of the 3d of March, 1845; 
at also was the work of the Tyler administration, 
and in the last moment of ils expiring existence.— 
- first of these steps—the treaty—would have 
ri eae war if it had been ratified by the se- 
wats & second made the war! and now the great 
10n 18, to finish it. How finish it? That was 
“question which every body was putting to him, 
vob ta honey every one present, no doubt, would 
“ye pel him speak. But this was not the time 
‘6 ¥ Upon that point. The time would come, 
rt Was not now. His opinions had been asked 
im py ep be and given to him, and approved by 
Bb in time would be given to the public. 
tad € Could say that he relied more upon policy 
nat Pon arms to finish this war witha weak and 
, ~ neighbor, Fight us battles, she could not.— 
and oe Proved from San Jacinto to Sierra Gordo; 
paged the two races met, from the Gulf of 
ie os aie Bay of San Francisco, victories would 
+“ Ollen as fights came; but there was a danger 
never ee ee danger of fanaticism—and the 
7 and diel the war into a death contest for coun- 
ep nat igton. The Spanish race is susceptible of 
ational emotion—a fanatical emotion—both 


first great error was the annexation treaty of 1842, | 





urnishes abundant examples both in the Old and 
in the New World, and from the time of the Cartha- 
genians and the Romans to that of the French under 
Bonaparte. Policy more than arms, but combined 
with arms, he considered the road to peace. 

He would not say that victories alone would not 
bring peace—they might do so, but not the kind of 
peace he was in search of. He wanted the peace 
which was not merely a cessation of hostilities, but 
a restoration of the fruits and blessings of peace— 
the restoration of friendship and commerce, and of 
our position as head and chief and paternal guardi- 
an of the system of republics in the New World.— 
The peace which leaves all the animosities and re- 
sentments of war behind, was not the peace which 
the interests of the countries, and the good of the 
republican system, and the safety and independence 
of the two Americas, required. 

Mr. B. said he stood upon ground which he could 
not explore: he alluded to subjects which he could 
not unfold: but he could say that it was a great error 


eight millions of their mixed population—under any 
one general view, either politically, morally, or in- 
tellectually, or in their feelings towards the United 
States and the war. It would bea great error to 
confound this large and mixed mass under any one 
general view, and a worse error to act either milita- 
rily or politically upon that view. It had its divi- 
sions, both of races and of political parties; and, 
leaving out the illiterate, impoverished, and depress- 
ed part of the Indian race, which signified nothing 
politically, though the half of the whole population, 
and the sole resource for day laborers and the rank 
and file of the army—leaving out that depressed half, 
the other half is radically and irreconcilably divided 
in political systems, and in all the affections and views 
which result from that division. The larger half of 
the enlightened half is republican, and has struggled 
since 1824 for our form of government, and always 
carries the elections; the other part is the monarachi- 
ca}, and the strongest, though least numerous, because 
it has the sinews of war—money and arms. It rests 
upon the church and a standing army of near 20,000 
officers, and not much over twenty thousand men. 
The policy of the republican part leads them to 
peace and friendship with the United States; the 
policy of the monarchists leads them to European 
affections and American antipathies. But there are 
points at which they all unite—the pride of nation- 
ality—the love of religion and of country—and 
which makes them all equally formidable, equally 
susceptible of being fanaticised, both religiously and 


those who do noi—between those who are willing to 
make permanent and cordial peace, and if they make 


truce. Thisdifference of parties should be known 
tothe American statesman, and acted upon. 
happily the present war had given the monarchical 
party the ascendant, al the very moment that the 
elections were bringing the republicans into power, 
and enabling them to re-establish our form of govern- 
ment. 


Mr. B. said he had expressed his opinions publicly 
and responsibly in the senate, both in speeches and 


whenever asked. He haddone more. He had been 
wiliing to resign his place in the senate and go to the 
field of operations, not so much to command armies 
as to make military movements subservient to diplo- 
matic policy, and produce a peace which shouid be 
a restoration of friendsliip, and not a mere truce, 
extorted by force from weakness, and leaving the 
animosities of war behind. He who had refused 
embassies to the first courts of Europe, was willing 
to go to Mexico: he who had refused to let his 
friends propose him for first major general in May, 
1846, which would have put him at the head of the 
army, was willing to have taken a commission when 
the war began to take the appearance of continuing 
long, and of becoming fanatical, and giving strength 
to the monarchial European party. He was willing 
to have taken the place of lieutenant general; for 
that would have shocked no military feeling, and 
displaced no military man, and would have allowed 
a policy approved by the president, to have been 
completely carried out. Le could say no more, at 
this time, upun that point; but when the plan which 
he submitted to the president comes to be made 
known, it would be seen (hat the military men would 
have had nothing to complain of—that Gen. Taylor, 
instead of struggling at Buena Vista w:th 5,000 men 
against 20,000, would have been advancing on Santa 
Anna with 20,000; that Gen. Scott, insiead of an 
entrenched army at Sierra Gordo, would have pro- 





dey. ts and politically, and of which their histo- 
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to confound the whole Mexican people—the whole | 


politically against a foreign invader. This unites} antagonist in the north,) bo 
both parties against us now: but still there is a great | 


difference between those who wish to be friends, and | propagandism. The third effect of these resolutions 











generals would have probably met sooner at the city 
of Mexico, and found themselves attended by a di- 
plomatic mission, nationally constituted, both in a 
geographical and in a political sense, and prepared 
to take advantage of ajl events to smooth the way 
to a solid and lasting Peace. 

Mr. Benton passed to a new subject—-one which 
had not yet excited the public attention—but which, 
in his opinion, was pregnant with much danger, and 
required early attention. It was not a question of 
foreign war, to he settled by arms or diplomacy, but 
of domestic legislation, to be settled by public opi- 
nion, and by votes. He alluded to the slavery pro- 
pagandist resolutions, introduced into the senate, 
towards the close of the last session, and which he 
had stigmatized as fire-brand, on the day of their 
introduction. On their face these resolutions con- 
template a subversion of the Union, throwing the 
guilt of the subversion upon those who oppose their 
enactment into law. At the same time, they propose 
what no citizen of a non-slaveholding state can ever 
stand, and what many from the siaveholding states, 
himself in the number, would not stand if they could. 
They propose the abolition of all compromises, past 
and future, on the slavery question, and treat as vio- 
lators of the rights of the states, and of the consti- 
tution, and as subverters of the Union, all who will 
not agree to extended slavery to all the territories of 
the United States, even to the most remote and hy- 
perborean—to Oregon itself, in the latitude of Wis- 
consin and the Lake of the Woods. They go the 
precise length of the northern abolitionists, and with 
the same practical consequence, only ina reversed 
form. The abolition creed is, that the admission of 
slavery in any part of the Union is a violation of the 
constitution, and a dissolution of the Union; the new 
resolutions declare that the prohibition of slavery in 
any territory of the Union as a violation of the con- 
stitution and of the rights of the states, and subver- 
sion of the Union! So true it is, that extremes meet, 
and that all fanaticism, for or against any dogma, 
| terminates at the same point of intolerance and de- 
| lance. 


The first effect of this new slavery creed, which 
the south was summoned to adopt most summarily, 
would be to establish a new political test for trying 
the orthodoxy of all candidates for the presidency; 
and as no northern man could stand such a test at 
home, the whole of them would be knocked in the 
head, so far as the south was concerned, at a single 
lick. The next effect of these resolutions, if adopt- 
ed, in the non slaveholding states, would be to put 
anend to the present political division of parties, 
and to substitute a new party in the south, (with its 
unded by geographical 
lines and founded on the sole principle of slavery 





| would be that which is stated, hypothetically, om 


one will only intend it for a treacherous and hollow 


in votes; and privately and frankly to the president | 


their face, namely, the subversion of the Union. 
Seeing these resolutions in this dangerous point of 
view, he (Mr. B.) had stigmatized them as a fire- 


Un- brand on the day of their introduction, and had since 


deprecated their application to the Oregon bill, by 
| which the Oregon people were left without law or 
government fora year longer. Many persons thought 
him too prompt in his denunciation of these resolu- 
lions: perhaps the same persons thought him too 
promp: in denouncing the Oregon joint occupation 
treaty in 1818—the treaty which gave away Texas 
in 1819—the treaty of annexation in 1844—and all 
the measures of the Tyler administration which led 
to the Mexican war in 1846; but the truth might be 
| that he was not too fast, but themselves too slow.— 
The resolutions appeared dangerous to him, and he 
struck them at their first apparition in the senate 
chamber. He had done his duty: he had sounded the 
alarm: it was for the people of the United States— 
ali the friends of the Union—to do the rest. There 
was no Jackson now to save the Union by a voice, 
like the command of destiny, proclaiming that “ir 
SHALL BE PRESERVED.” 

Mr. B. concluded with saying that he limited him. 
self on this occasion, to the few subjects on which 
he had touched, without exhausting them. They 
were subjects of present interest, and of national 
import, and rose above the level of party, and were 
fit to be discussed in this assemblage, which was not 
one of party. He had not acted upon them in a par- 
ty character when before the senate, and did not 
speak of them as party measures now. Ou proper 
subjects, when party principles were applicable, he 
was found close enough to his party Jine. When 
principles did not apply—when the subject was 
either too large or too small for party—when a fo- 
reign war, or domestic discussion, was the question, 
or a poor clerk or Jaborer to be turned out of em- 
ploy menut—on such great, and on such little subjects 
ag these, he chose rather to act in the character of a 
patriot who felt for his country, and of a man whe 








bably found the road open to Mexico; that the two 


felt for his fellow man. 
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FOREIGN. 


The steamer Hibernia left Liverpoo! on the 19th ult., 
aad reached Boston on the 3d inst. ~ 

Supplies of breadstufls were falling off, and the de- 
mand increasing over the continent. 

Grea distress still prevails in We!and, and many are 
dying of starvation. 

Markers.— All kinds of bread stuffs had advanced in 
price. Good American fluur on the 19th commanded 
49 to 50s, 

Corn brisk at 63 to 65s. per 480 Ibs. 

Red wheat 363. 6d. 240s. White 40s. 3d. or 14s. per 
70 Ibs. 

Provisions firm. 

Corton had declined—and afterwards rallied some- 
what, but was $d lower on the 19th, than quotations by 
the steamer of the 4th. Prices.—Georgia 63; Mobile 63; 
New Orleans 63:!. 

Money Marxket.— When the steamer left, the pres- 
sure on the money market was not as severe as it had 
been. Bullion in bank it was believed had increased to 
about ten millions, whieh seems to have given confi- 
dence. Consols remain depressed, Stocks rather im- 
proved. 

Iv the course of a debate in parliament in relation to 
the condition of tue state of the money market, lord 
Broughain stated, that to his own knowledge the best pa- 
per in the city of London had been refused at 12 and 13 
per cent. Lord Ashburton attributed much of the pre- 
sent embarrassment to the impolitic restrictions imposed 
upon the bank of Englana by the act of 1844. He had 
predicted exactly such results when opposing the modi- 
fications of ‘h: charter. Lord Wharnacliff in reply, main- 
tained that nothing but those restrictions could have 
saved the pation from much greater embarrassment, 
under such drains upon her resources as they had been 
compelled to meet. 

France.—It was stated in the chamber of peers on the 
10th inst. by the minister of commerce and agriculture 
that the prospects of ihe next harvest were exire -iely 
promising; notwithstanding this prospect the markets 
continued to rise in various parts of France. 

Mexican PRivaTerR.—A Barcelona diate of the 3rd 
May States that the Mexican privateer Unico, of Vera 
Cruz, carrying one gun and 53 nen, had captured in the 
waters of Arica, and brought into Barcelona the Ame- 
rican ship Carmelita, 190 tous, Captain Edwin Little- 
field, from Ponce, P. R., with a cargo of coffee, bound to 
Trieste 

[The above is no doubt true. ‘I'he American vesse] 
named sailed from Porto Rico the latter end of March] 





WAR WITH MEXICO. 

Numerous arrivals at New Orleans since our last, 
have furnished news daily from thence. ‘The last Vera 
Cruz dates are to the 22d May, by the steamer Palmetto, 
on board of which Go. Edmon tson, aid to Gen. Scoit, 
Major Dunlap, U. 8. A., &e. were passengers. 

Gen. Shields continues to improve slowly; Captain 
Mason, of the rifles, died on the 15th; Dr. Barton, sur- 
veon U.S. A. is president of the buard of health at Ve- 
ra Cruz. 


ae ee 





Navan. Capt. Mayo, U.S. N., governor of Alvara- 
do, started with 80 men in gun boats on the 13th for 
Talascoya, situated nearly 100 miles S.QW. from Al- 
varado. ‘The place submitted, and he was received 
with respect. He considered it best not to leave a gar- | 
risop- One his return down the narrow river, he was 
fired upon from the chaparral, and ove officer and five 
seamen were wounded. 

Com. Perry, with a squadroi, had gone to the south, 
searching for laurels. 

Nanitla, capitulated to the sloop of war Germantown, 
on the 10c) of May, and was retaken on the Ith by 
300 Mexicans ; | 

Major Dimmock, with one company of artillery and | 
some recruits for the 5th and 7th infantry, arrived at 
Vera Cruz on the 17th, and takes post at the National 
bridge till furt' er orders. | 

Just as the Px!metto was leaving, most of the mule- 
teers of a train of 129 pack mules, loaded with flour and 
pork that hau left ihe evening before for the army, re 
turned to the city, having been fired on three miles out, 


and the whole train captured. 





Puesta Caprurep —On the 15th April Gen. Worth’s 
division approached Puebla. Santa Anna had just 
reached t! ere, and was inthe act of procuring shoes for 
his barefuoted suldiers, “‘bis force estimated by some 
as low as 1509, by others as high as 10,000.” He ordered 
his corps of lancers to oppose Worth Sappcmnan, 57 show 
of resistance, in ordert> afford him time. A slight skir- 
mish ensued. ‘The lancers were pursued hotly as they 
retreated. Santa Anna quitted In haste towards the 
capital, and Gen. Worth to ik possession of Puebla; the 
Mexicans there evincing an unfrienuly spirit. 

Orders for Gen. Twiggs division to start the 21st from 
Jalapa for Puebla. Col. Cimlds’ to remain at Jalapa in 
command. F 

One of the many reports at Puebla was, thai Genera] 
Valencia was between that place and Mexico at the head 

15.000 men. 

“— to the 20th nointelligence of Worth’s progress had 
reached Jalapa. It was considered almost certain that 
intercourse bad been cut of. At the noon of the 21st a 
dilizence arrived with the news of his having occupied 
Puebla on the 15th. In the skirmish at Amasoca, three 
of Santa Anna’s lancers were killed and seven wounded. 


‘settling affairs up there on his way home. 
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A report had reached Puebla, that Herrera had been 
chosen president. Other reporis spoke-of Elliolaga— 
whilst other impressions were that Santa Anna wax 
Maneuvering his army witha view of securing his own 
election. I:issaid that he did not stop at San Martin 
after leaving Puebla, but kept on towards the capital, 
where the latest accounts say, fifteen battalions of the 
national guards had been organized. 

_ The severai provinces appear to be actively employed 
in preparations for their own defence. The clergy are 
preaching resistance. 

_ Several passes upon the route to Mexico were being 
fortified. Letters from the army say, that more fighting 
will have to be done, before reaching the capital, 

Y With buta force of six thousand “disposable” men, 
Genera! Scott wiil hardly attempt to move beyond Pue- 
bla. ‘The Mexicans will have time to rally. 

Fitteen guerrilias had been surprised close to Vera 
Cruz, and captured. 

“ARMY OF OCCUPATION.” 

Brazos dates to tho 20th, Matamoros iv the 19th, and 
Monterey tothe 9th, report General Taylor's army in 
good health. Lieut. Col. Randolph, Virginia regiment, 
on the 5th captured 40 of Canales’ men at China. 

Phe Matamoros Flag says, “The following regiments 
have been ordered to join General Scott, the 9th, Lith, 
12th, 14th and 15th of infantry, and the regiment of volti- 
gueurs. ‘The 10:h, 13th and 16th of infantry, and 3d of 
dragoons have orders tu join Gen. Taylor. 

_ Those new regiments are concentrating and organiz- 
ing but are incomplete. 

Capt. Pike, with a company of Arkansas cavalry, had 
been ordered by Gen. Wool from Saltillo towards Parras, 
with a view of meeting and escorting Colonel Doniphan’s 
detachment to Sal:illo. ‘Their errand itis feared will 
prove fruitless. 

From present appearances, General Taylor will hardly 
have a sufficient force to advance upon San Louis very 
svon, his volunteers having left forhome. Generals Mi- 
non and Urrea, whose forces have hardly been in action 
yet, are believed to have proceeded towards San Louis, 
and the local force organized there at the last dates were 
some thousands. 





“ARMY OF THE NORTH.” 

Unpleasant reports have been in circulation during the 
week in relation to Col. Doniphan’s command. Previous 
accounts left h'm at Chihuahua entirely at a loss which 
way to move—not having received any information as 
toGen. Wool’s inovements, and being uncertain as to 
the posture of affairs in any direction, the time for which 
his volunteers had entered being nearly out,and they 
sorely in want of clothing and money,not baviny received 
any pay. ‘They were determined to return home. By 
what route to aitempt to reach home, seemed to be the 
difficulty. 

The reports to which we allude, are derived from the 
Mexican authority throngh foreigners that have arrived 
from Mexico. It was in amount, that Col. Doniphan 
having started from Chihuahua, with @ view of joining 
Gen. Wool at Saliillo, hai been attacked by a corps of 
Mexicans, lost his artillery, and was compelled to retreat 
to Chihuahua. Little confilence is placed in the report. 


| From all that we have been able to meet with on the 


subject, our impression is, that Col. Doniphan commen- 


'ced his march from Chihuahua with a view of returning 
home by the southern route, and acrossthe Rio Grande; 


and that soon after starting, information of the insurrec- 
tion Which was commenced at Santa Fe, reached him, 
and induced hin to change his course with a view of 
The public 
will be anxious to hear again from the Colonel} and his 
isolated detachment. 





CHRONICLE. 

‘TREASURY NOTES —The official report of June 1, 
shows, amount outstanding of issues prior to the 22d 
July, 1846, $303,817 31 


Outstanding of July 22, °46, issnes 3,565,600 U0 
Do. January, °47, issues 8,100,000 00 














$11,969,417 31 
789,700 00 


$11,179,717 31 


Deduct cancelled notes in hand 





OFFICIAL NOTICE. Treasury department, 

Register’s office, May 18, 1847. 
The interest on six per cent treasury notes, issued 
under the act of the 28th of January last, which run 
two years, will be paid semi-annually, on the first 
days of July and January; but it is not likely that 
any interest less than an entire half year wil! be 
paid on such notes, so that the first payment of in- 
terest will probably be on the first day of January, 

1848. The point, however, is not finally decided. 

R. H. Gutter. 





Our Marxets.—The news by the Hibernia gave an 
immediate impetus to business ‘T'he day it reached N. 
York 50,000 bbls. of flour sold at $9.25 a $9,50. South- 
ern and Germantown brands held at $10. A lot of 2000 
bushels Gennessee whear bronght $2.25. Sales of yel- 
low corn reached 10.00 bushels at $1.50 per bushel, and 
33,0U0 white and mixed at $1,24 a 1,28. 








There were 1500 of thern. 


Freights firm and rather advancing. 


Emicrants.— Ship Fever. To obviate, if possible. a, : 
dane to be apprehended from disease Son gad ine 
paupers. c. shipped to this country from Bronce. he 
authorities of the city of Boston have purchased Die 
Island, and design to erect large buildings for the recep. 
a such the port physician —_ order there, “Ps 

he emigrant commissioners at the cit 

having rented the three buildings erent Gone teas 
Mr. Niles, known by the appellation of the Long Island 

arius, Were about to occupy them in a like manner. 
The neighboring community warmly protested and held 
a meeting at Astoria, at which it was resolved to Rest 
an armed posse to prevent the commissioners from tak 
ing possession. ‘T'hat this deputation went to the farms. 
disarmed wa ry broke open the doors, and biorinedt 
the three buildings to the ground, amid the cheers of th 
populace. The remaining building, not rented for io 
Same purpose, was not destroyed. ™ 

On being informed of the destruction of the above pr 
perty, the authorities at Washington placed at the Me 
Position of the commissioners, the spacious and com. 
modious buildings owned by te United States at th 
quarantine ground for the accommudation of bkrious 
under their charge. is 

A party of emigrants on foot were passing throug! 
Duanesburg, on the Cherry Valley turnpike, New York, 
and coming to the house of a Quaker family by the 
name of Mead, one of the emigrants, an elderly cone 
son, was observed to be quite unwell, and the benevolent 
family invited the party to stop all night, wave them a 
supper, and provided them with co:mtortable lodgings 
In an outbuilding. The next day a member of M 
Mead’s family was taken down with the ship fever, and 
ina few days three of the family died with this disease 
and a fourth was so ill aa to afford but Jit'le hopes of 
recovery. 

_ We have very distressing accounts indeed of the situa. 

ion of emigrants that are arriving in great numbers 
from England and Ireland, by way of the river St. 
Lawrence. Thousands are taken to such hospitals ag 
can be provided, and hundreds have died on board of 
single ships during their passage. 


New York and New Orleans line of Mail steaners,— 
We learn from good authority, that the five steamers 
under the recent act of congress, to ply between this 
port and New Orleans, touching at Charleston and 
Havana, with a branch line to Chagres, will soon be 
commenced. ‘Two are to be built at this port, oneat 
Boston, ane one at Philadelphia, cach of a thousand 
tons burthen. ‘The Chagres steamer is to be of but 
one thousand tons burthen. The offers to construct 
the hulls and machinery vary most essentially in pri- 
ces—much more so than was supposed probable. — 
N. Y. Jour. Com. 

French Steamers.—The first of the Havre line of 
steamers, the Ulloa, will probably arrive at N. York 
by the 15th of June. 

The New YorkCourier des Etats Unis says that 
the first steamer will not leave for New York before 
the 15th of May or the Istof June. Aymar & Co., 
of New York are the agents. 

The bill relative to the establishment of regular 
steamers between Havre and New York has received 
the King’s assent, and is now the law of the land. 


Biste Sociery. At the late anniversary of the A- 
merican Bible Society, Mr. Corderoy, a delegate from 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, was present, 
and made some very interesting statements: 

He had come here to represent the British and for- 
eign bible society, in the midst of this kindred ass0- 
ciation. How the increase of the circulation of the 
scriptures had gone on! In 1804 there was not a So 
ciety for the purpose; in 1847 there are 9,000 socie- 
ties. In 1804, according to the calculation of Dr. 
Gregory, the whole world did not contain over 4,000,- 
000 of Bibles. In 1847, by the exertions of the Bre 
tish and Foreign Bibie society, the Amencaa Bible so” 
ciety, and kindred asseciations, there are over au, 
000,000 in circulation. In 1804 the bible could be 
read in 48 or 49 languages. In 1847 it is legible m 
136 languages—158 languages and dialects. In Ie 
the Bible was circulating to some extent among 200, 
000,000; and now it is circulated among 600,000,009 
of people.” 

Several able and interesting addresses were M% 
during the deliberations of this venerable society: 


le 


~she St. Lous 
New Mexico. A correspondent of the St. 0" 


Republican writes: 

“It is supposed that this is one of the 
countries known; yet we are told that t 
we cannot procure fresh meat is that our a in 
destroyed all the grass. Now, there have not be 


finest grazing 
he reason why 
nimals have 


, i iles 

in all more than eight or nine thousand horses, oa 

and oxen brought here from the United fpr 
er Oo 


we have since consumed a considerable numb Be. 
Mexican stock; besides which nearly all of oul 





‘mals hiave starved to death!” 
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